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God Days or Dog Days 


Youngsters in northern Iowa used to |) 
think of the month of August as ‘‘dog 
days.’’ There was a sneaking suspicion 
or superstition that it wasn’t quite safe | 
to go swimming during dog days. That 
vague fear did not stop the regular 
visits to the ‘‘ole swimmin’ hole,’’ how- 
ever. 

Recently a manuseript came to our 
desk with a glaring error. In a sem 
tence where the word ‘‘God’’ should 
have appeared the typist’s fingers had 
worked in reverse, resulting in the word 
‘¢dog.”? 

What are you making of August— 
God days or dog days? On vacation or 
at work, away from home or at home, 
this month you can live as a son of 
God or as brother to the canine family. 
Hearthstone offers help to families to 
make August God days. 


© What’s Here! . Another month 
of good reading that includes such help- 
ful articles as Gertrude Kagan’s sug- 
gestions on helping your child find a 
hobby horse to ride. C. Aubrey Hearn 
will point out some of the dangers in- 
volved in the use of alcoholic beverages 
and how the home has a big responsi- 
bility for creating a climate for ab- 
stinence. Something of the home life | 
and background of two of the greatest | 
doctors the world has ever seen, the || 
Mayo brothers, is related by Carol Sneed. | 
Parents of youth will want their adoles- 
cents to read Leslie Smith’s warn 
against letting our wants rule our lives 
too much. 

Parents are always concerned about 
the playmates and friends their children 
select. Glenn Asquith provides help a 
this point in_his study article. 

The fiction section will interest Moms 
who send their only daughters away 
college. Two stories for children, in 
cluding Cuddle Bear, will be eage 
listened to. So be sure Hearthstone goes 
vacationing with you! 


@ What’s Coming! ... School days are 
in the offing to mother’s delight ané 
offspring’s regret! Mom will have a 
little more time (perhaps) to read 
September issue of Hearthstone. Th 
she will find important problems con 
ered, such as, Bible TV Shows, an 
should the older folks live by themse 
If she or hubby is interested in an 
they will get a thrill out of ‘Ver 
Antiques.’? Lovers of Little | 
will learn something about the 
that produced Louisa May Alcott. H 
one high school helps prepare i 
dents for family life is the them 
picture story. Young people will 
‘“So You’re on Your Own’? 
interesting to them. Hope 
looking for us! ag ee 

i. Pale . a 


—Three Lions g —Painting by Peter Paul Rubens 
-(Flemish School: 1577-1640) 


ay | 
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Ch n mas 


Now Thomas, one of the twelve, called the Twin, was not 
with them when Jesus came. So the other disciples told him, _ 
“We have seen the Lord.” But he said to them, “Unless I see _ 
in his hands the print of the nails, and place my finger in the 
4 mark of the nails, and place my hands in his side, I will not 
believe.” 


Eight days later, his disciples were again in the house, and 
Thomas was with them. The doors were shut, but Jesus came — tt % 
and stood among on and _ said, ‘Peace be with you.” Thee ie 


God!” | Jesus ae to him “Have you believed because you ce 
seen me? Blessed are those who have not seen and yet be- 
lieve.” 5 


wats —Joux 20:24.29 


—Lil and Al Bloom 


OU MAY ASK, ‘‘Why is a 
hobby important? Why is it es- 
sential for a child to have an out- 
side interest in his spare time?’’ 
In order to insure a child against 
a feeling of inadequacy, it is im- 
portant that he cultivate a hobby. 
It is also desirable that he acquire 
interests of his own in order that 
he may become aggressive and 
self-sufficient when he is outside of 
the group. He must have the feel- 
ing of individual accomplishment 
in order to build up his security. 
Every parent is concerned with 
his child’s future. He wants to 
have confidence in his child’s po- 
tentialities for mental and emo- 
tional development. He frequently 
stimulates the child’s intellectual 
interests. He provides him with 
af soo books. Much emphasis is 
«ae peepee. on ee pee of 


en 


er ae vt 


Your Child Needs 
a Hobby 


to evaluate his own capabilities 
should not be overlooked. In the 
scheme of living, he is, to a cer- 
tain degree, dependent on others. 
But it is equally important for a 
child to learn to live with himself. 
It is essential that he learn to be 
resourceful in his spare time. His 
early years are the time for him to 
make this adjustment. It is dur- 
ing this formative period that the 
child is shaping his habits for later 
life. His adult achievement is 
attained not in one step, but step 
by step, over a period of years. 
In childhood he must learn to 
evaluate his capacities so that he 
will know how to make the most of 
his leisure time in adulthood. 
The five-day week in industry 
is, in itself, an example of the need 
for the matured individual to have 
ample outside interests in order to 
utilize his spare time wisely. The 
adult who is not 


older, she found that an 


able of devot- 
ng bis bee a, wholesome 


Rocks became a hobby for ou) 
daughter, Carolyn, at the age 
four. Her pockets bulged 
pebbles and stones. The dr 
drawers were filled to capa 
Rocks were stored underneath the 
Frigidaire for safekeeping. | 

Actually, I could not ascertain} 
if she was making any geolo 
investigations because her dis 
on the subject was limited — 
words ‘‘gorgeous’’ and ‘‘pre 
But I did encourage her hobb: 
suggesting that we both feel 
stones. I commented on the 
ferent shapes and sizes and ¢ 
plained in simple language t 
science of rocks. When she 


hobby today assures a well-balanced personality tomorrow 


nerally manifest itself by the 
pearance of his room. 
Many a parent, when the child 
quires a hobby, makes the mis- 
ke of criticizing him because of 
mporary disorder in his room 
vile he is assembling his material. 
y an emotionalized attitude, the 
rent is discouraging the ageres- 
yveness of his child. The parent 
20 acts in this way is depriving 
s child of fulfilling a basic need. 
ne child, by reason of this treat- 
ent, may eventually adopt an 
titude of defeatism. ‘‘Why have 
hobby? I can’t work on it any- 
ay,’’ he is likely to say. 
The child who shows no initia- 
ve of his own as far as a hobby 
concerned, can readily be en- 
uraged by example. His inter- 
t can be aroused and stimulated. 
Visits to hobby shows will help 
stimulate interest. Handeraft 
‘hibits and flower shows are also 
commended. 
One parent made a study of 
ounting butterflies in order to 
sist her child with this hobby. 
nother parent became so _ab- 
rbed in assisting his child with a 


in collection, that he started one — 


his own. 
In our ease, my husband became 


—Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 


philatelically inclined only after 
he had helped our daughter with 
her stamp collection. 

There are innumerable types of 
hobbies that your child can de- 
velop. Perhaps he would like to 
select scenic pictures from maga- 
zines and mount them on the wash- 
able wallpaper with cellophane 
tape. This leaves no mark on the 
walls, and your child will be given 
an opportunity to exercise his own 
judgment along artistic lines. He 
ean change his collection from 
time to time. 

Making puzzles could be an in- 
teresting hobby. The child can 
paste a large, colorful picture on a 
shirt cardboard. Then he can cut 
it into various shaped pieces. 
When he is through, he will have 
a fascinating puzzle to assemble. 
He may want to make some for 
friends and shut-ins. 

A leaf collection can prove to be 
excitinely different if your child is 
permitted to dip each leaf in 
melted wax to preserve it. The 


glossy finish is attractive and the ° 


leaves will retain their original 
color. My daughter mounts the 
leaves with cellophane tape on 
large bright sheets of construction 


paper. 


—Hva Luoma 


By Gertrude Perlis Kagan 


Bird-feather collections are not 
merely a pastime, but are also edu- 
cational. The feathers ean iden- 
tify the birds. For example, my 
small son says, ‘‘This scarlet 
feather onee belonged to a car- 
dinal.’”’ 

The very young child can im- 
prove his cutting skill by cutting 
pictures out of magazines. The 
youngster cuts out every type of 
ear he is able to find. Then he 
pastes them on large sheets of 
paper. These can be put together, 
making a book of cars for him to 
enjoy. 

If your child has no hobby, it is 
worth your while to stimulate his 
interest. A hobby is more than a 
souree of diversion and education. 
It is a means of building  self- 
reliance, aggressiveness and con- 
fidence within your child. A hobby 
for your youngster is a means of 
achievement. And above all, it is 
a means of teaching him how to 
associate with himself in his lei- 
sure time in order that he may de- 
velop ultimately into a useful and 
active citizen. 


ce 


By C. Aubrey Hearn 


HE CITADEL of sobriety is 
the home. The ancient biblical 
principle, 


“Train up a child in the way he 
should go, 
and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.”’ 
=—=Prova 221-0 


was never truer than when applied 
to sobriety. 

A survey report of high school 
students in Nassau County, Long 
Island, New York, made in the 
fall of 1958, revealed that chil- 


dren. start drinking chiefly with 
their parents. 


‘One of the clear- 


itadel of 


est relations found is between ab- 
stinence on the part of parents 
and abstinence of their children,’’ 
the report stated. ‘‘There is no 
doubt, as shown by the study, that 
parental attitude is a large factor 
in the drinking habits of the 
ehild.”’ 

A survey of the drinking habits 
of 17,000 college students in 27 
colleges, reported in the book 
Drinking in College, published in 
1953, reported a similar finding. 
It was found that 89 per cent of 
the students whose parents both 
drink are themselves drinkers. 
The report shows that parental ex- 
ample is the most important factor 
in the drinking or nondrinking 
practices of children. Children 
are indeed likely to treat drinking 
as their parents do. 

These findings should not be 
surprising. They merely confirm 
the biblical principle which Chris- 
tian parents for centuries have 
known to be true. 


Parents can give their children the all 


—H. - Armstrong Roberts 


obriet 


Why Do Parents Drink? 
If parents make drinkers 04 
their children, why do they drink 
There are many answers but they 
may be summed up in one sen 
tence: Parents drink because 0 
ignorance of their obligation t 
their children and to society, anc 
because of their own lack of dis: 
cipline. ‘‘The evils of alcoholisr 
always flourish at the extremes of 
the social seale, among the idle 
rich and the desperate poor, anc 
the motive of escape is the ex 
planation in either case.’’* Aleo 
holism, however, knows no. class 
or race. 
In whatever home drinking is 
done, there is a strone probabilityy 
that the children will also learn 
to drink. 


What Can Be Done? 

What can Christian parents do 
to safeguard their children from 
drinking and its antisocial conse 
quence? Here are several sugges 
tions. 

1. Parents can give their chal- 
dren the security of love. This is 
the basis of genuine security— 
tenderness and loving kindness. 
The finest sentence ever written} 
on child-rearing came from the} 
life of Jesus: P 


‘“‘But whoever causes one of| 
these little ones who believe in me| 
to sin, it were better for him to 
have a great millstone fastened | 
round hisneck and to be drowned | 
in the depth of the sea’’ (Matt. 
18:6). If this foundation is pro-! 
vided by the parents, the rest wil 
be easy. 

2. Parents can provide a whole 
some social atmosphere for their 
children. It is primarily beeause 
of social pressure that people b 
gin to drink. If children are we q 


‘Albion Roy King, Basic Inforn 
on Alcohol (Mount Vernon, Tee er 
College Press, L953), pe 439 


Security of love. 


rained in social living, if they 
ave wholesome leisure-time inter- 
sts, the temptation to drink will 
e lessened. ‘‘Intelligent people 
ill always be able to find some 
leans of adjustment to life, even 
he discovery of an escape, with- 
ut resort to drugs of any kind. 
lobbyhorses are of many kinds 
nd breeds, and to ride one of 
hem is also to make an escape 
rom the whelps of human misery. 
ithletics, music, art, literature, 
he theater, the experience and ac- 
ivities of religion, or social serv- 
e organization and politics, are 
Il projects which compete with 
leohol, giving relief from bore- 
om, trom the meaninglessness 
f modern life. They offer to the 
uman spirit its true ‘home’ in 
he works of the wind and spirit.’” 
uch a hobby as chess, stamp col- 


seting, playing the piano, bird 
tudy, or growing azaleas can 


reatly enrich life and_ provide 
he finest antidote to drinking. 

3. Parents can encourage their 
hildren to participate in youth 
haracter-building organizations. 
Vhat finer training can parents 
ive their children than that pro- 
ided in a Boy or Girl Seout 
roop? In the acquiring of merit 
adges many young people have 
ained valuable skills for living as 


ell as character development. 
he 4-H elubs have stimulated 


ountless young people to worthy 
ndeavors. Who can measure the 
ood that is done by Y.M.C.A. 
rograms for youth? The youth 
etivities of many churches are 
mone the finest in which young 
eople can engage. Surely all par- 
nts who lead their children into 
ich interests are providing for 
1em a positive program of whole- 
yme living and sobriety. 

4. Parents can set the example 
1 sobriety. While this ought to 
e apparent, it should neverthe- 
ss be mentioned for emphasis. 
here should be no beer in the re- 
rigerator, no wine in the pantry. 
‘0 aleoholie beverages in the home 
ill be the best assurance of no 
rinking by the children. 


5. Parents can give their chal-_ 


ren the facts about alcohol. Dr. 
faven Emerson affirms that ‘‘no 
“*Ibid., p. 45. 


JST, 1954 
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I ask Thee for a sure and certain skill, 

A patient and consecrated will. 

I ask Thee for a white and perfect dream, 

A vision of the deep and wide Unseen; 

Dear Lord, I need these things so much, so much, 
A little child lies plastic to my touch. 


I ask Thee for a love that understands 

When it should reach and when withdraw its hands; 
A selflessness that flings the locked door wide, 
For Youth to enter while I step aside, 

Dear Lord, I need these things so much, so much, 
A human soul lies plastic to my touch. 


honest truth concerning any such 
hazard and handicap to life as al- 
cohol’’ should be withheld or for- 
gotten in the teaching of children. 
These facts are available in inex- 
pensive form for any who desire 
them. Some recommended books 
are: 
It’s Smarter Not to Drink, by 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D. 
Basic Information on Alcohol, 
by Albion Roy King 


Alcohol and Christian Respon- 


sibility, by Clifford Earle 
Alcohol, Culture, and Socvrety, 
by Claren H. Patrick 
Alcohol the Destroyer, by C. 
Aubrey Hearn 
Alcoholism or Abstinence, by C. 
Aubrey Hearn 


6. Parents can use 
factors to teach sobriety. 
it is the sight of an auto accident 
caused by drinking, a drunk stag- 
gering on the sidewalk, a display 
in a liquor store, or a clever beer 
advertisement on television—these 
ean be made the basis of some re- 
vealing statement to the children 
about the harm of drinking. It is 
not necessary that some moral be 
drawn from the observation, but 
as the Chinese proverb says, “‘One 


ancadental 


picture is worth a thousand” 


words.’ 

7. Parents can teach their chil- 
dren the destructiveness of alco- 
hol. As the children become teen- 
agers, the teaching of sobriety in 
the home may be strengthened. 
The children may be taken on an 


Maybe 


ELEANOR B. STOCK 


automobile tour of Skid Row, on 
which lasting impressions may be 
made. They can be taken for a 
visit to the traffie court, where 
convictions for driving while in- 
toxicated are frequent. They can 
be taken to the state penitentary 
where an interview with the war- 
den may be had. In the Missouri 
State Penitentiary, kidnapper 
Carl Hall was reported shortly 
before his execution to have said: 
“Gots of people are in here be- 
cause of liquor. They usually 
learn too late.’’> The children may 
be taken for a visit to a mental 
institution where inquiries may be 
made as to the number of admis- 
sions due to alcoholism. The fam- 
ily can patronize grocery stores, 
restaurants, and drugstores where 
alcoholic beverages are not sold. 
The family can subscribe to maga- 
zines and newspapers which do not 
advertise liquor. 

8. Parents can demonstrate a 
vital religious faith. A deep faith 
in God which finds expression in 
the home and in the community 
will be the best means for teach- 
ing the children sobriety. Such a 
faith will lead to active participa- 
tion in some chureh. . Humanitar- 
ian endeavors for the relief of the 
poor, the distressed, and the sick 
offer opportunity for the practical 
expression of Christian faith. In 
such projects the whole family can 
have a part. 

Thus in many ways the home, 
the citadel of sobriety, may teach 
total abstinence. 
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A Story by ELLA MAE CHARLTON 


YRA BRITON looked at the 

clock on the wall and the 
hands told her it was only 9:00 
A.M. She had finished cleaning the 
house, that is, all but Beverly’s 
room. She wiped two new tears 
from her eyes and knew that she 
would have to wait until another 
day. In fact, she wasn’t sure when 
she would ever be able to do it. 
She’d known she was going to miss 
Beverly but somehow she hadn’t 
known it was going to be like this. 


She went to the desk and sat 
down. She’d write and let Beverly 
know how her loneliness had 
awakened her long before her 
ae eetting-up time. Could it be 
that, it was only yesterday she and 
~ Sam had taken their only child a 
~ hundred and fifty miles away and 
left her at the college? It all 
_ seemed vague and unreal and as if 
it. pod happened days and weeks 


ee started the letter, 


e.* than twenty-four hours since we 


get my mind on other 


a “My 
ase darling Beverly: It has Ae less | 
; people there. 


as but every time I thought of 
rae there 1 my tears Started in dollars: an. 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARLEY 


came into the living room, ‘‘I see 


you’re writing a letter. You're 
vetting an early start.’ 
“‘T’m writing Beverly,’’ Myra 


said. 

‘Writing Beverly? Why, you 
saw her less than twenty-four— 

‘‘Yes, yes, I know,’’ Myra in- 
terrupted. 

‘“Well, I think,’’ Helen hesitated 
a moment, ‘‘that Beverly needs 
time to adjust herself to the new- 
ness of everything—that is, maybe 
if you waited a day or two—you 
miss her so much now—’’ 

“Surely you don’t think I'll 
miss her less later on. I simply 
don’t know, Helen, what I’m going 
to do.’’ 
bro Cli aseiclen, emia and her 
blue eyes twinkled, ‘‘I have some- 
thing I want you to do right now. 
T want you to go with me to the 
polio ward at the hospital and 
give a manicure +04 a couple of 


wave set.’’ 
r But if git not a ‘manicurist 1 


tor bal aya 


KE. STIVERS 


any trouble. 


paxeone to Bive a 


X 


have Sometmaus to write about | 


then.’ } 
* 


Forty-FIVE minutes later in the 
polio ward, Myra marveled at the 
high morale of the patients. Som € 
of them had been there mal 
months, vet their spirits were oe b 
She gave manicures to a girl about | 
sixteen years of age and a young 
woman who had been a patient. for 
almost a year. There were two || 
other women in the ward an 
Myra thought they might fe 
terribly left out if she did not a 
them if they wanted manicure 
The eagerness in their eyes” ga 
them away although they rep 
that they didn’t want to cause 

‘She promised to he | 
back two OTE Later: Soe 


ine any i sud: it may | 
you that you’ve wasted a 
of time, but if SEAS 
know how. good tied 


ere done that the telephone rang. 
he voice at the other end of the 
ne was that of a woman in her 
burch who had charge of the ree- 
sational program for the older 
dults of the church, 

““T need some help, Myra,’’ she 
uid. ‘‘We’re having a hobby dis- 
lay for our older adults this 
fternoon and I’m wondering if 
ou can take several of them in 
our car, and I’d also like you to 
fay and see the hobbies and so 
n. We need a few younger peo- 
le to lend a little inspiration.’’ 
~*1’m afraid I can’t,’? Myra be- 
an; ‘‘I have several thines I want 
» do this afternoon.’’ 

‘But,’’ insisted the woman, 
isn’t it something that you can 
o later? This is important: we 
eally need you.’’ 

Myra hesitated. She wanted to 
tay home, write Beverly, and 
ave the whole afternoon to think. 
he didn’t want to do what this 
roman was asking her to do. She 
rasn’t interested in hobbies. 


*“T don’t believe I can today— 
eally,’’ Myra hedged, ‘‘I do need 
) stay home—’’ 


ee 


“If you could only know how 
much this means to our older peo- 
ple I’m sure you’d decide to do 
TN a 

Something insid@ “Myra made 
her change her mind. ‘‘ All right,’’ 
she said; ““17ll do it,” 

When she looked at the clock 
she realized that she wouldn’t 
have time to do anything except 
get dressed and go. The letter to 


Beverly? The postman had al- 
ready passed and she wouldn’t 


have time to take it to the post 
office. She would have to put it 
off until that night. 


WHEN Myra reached the church 
with her four passengers she was 
amazed at the display of versatile 
hobbies. The minutes slipped 
away and before she knew it the 
time had come to go home. 


Her last passenger was a little 


woman, eighty-two years old. She 
stood by the side of the car, seem- 
ingly reluctant to let Myra go. 

She clasped Myra’s hand in hers. 
‘*We appreciate what you younger 
people are doing for us.’’ 


a“ 


It had been less than twenty-four 
hours since they had left her standing 
all alone beside her dormitory, 
already it seemed an eternity. 


dark 
away. 


Tears stood in Myra’s 


she drove 
they were really 
This was the first 
time she had given any thought 
to the older people of her chureh, 
much attention. And 
near she had come to not doing 
it this time! But it was not going 
to be the last. She would eall the 
superintendent of the home depart- 
ment and see if there was anything 
else she could do. 

Suddenly _ she 
Beverly. She almost jumped. How 
long had it been sinee the thought 
of her only child had crossed her 
mind? If anybody had told her 
that on the first day of Beverly’s 
absence she could forget her for 
two whole hours she wouldn’t have 
believed them. 


brown eyes as 
She that 
tears of reeret. 


knew 


less how 


remembered 


THar NIGHT after the supper 
dishes were put away and Sam 
was reading the evening paper, she 
went to the desk and got out the 
letter. She looked at the words 
she had written and knew she 
could not send it. After all, it had 
been a good bit more than twenty- 


but 


Melody is birdsong, 

The drowsy hum of bees, 
: The cheery trill of crickets, 
Wind whispering in trees. 


Melody is laughter 
Of a little child, 

A merry lad’s queer whistle, 
Soft calls of all things wild. 


But melody the sweetest, 

No matter where one roams, 
Is kindliness of voices 

Heard in happy homes. 


four hours since they left Beverly 
standing in front of her dormitory. 
a. She began a new letter, ‘‘My 
darling Beverly: Now that a busy 
day is over I want to tell you all 
about it. But first, I want to tell 
you iow much I’ve missed you 
and ean hardly keep my mind on 
anything else. I cooked your favor- 
ite broiled steak for supper but 
— TL couldn’t enjoy it for thinking of 
you. I hope the food is good and 
et you ee. well. The thought of 


a a The telephone 3 rang and when 
Myra answeted she heard Helen 
say; < What are you doing ?’’ 
ae cay ell,” Myra said a bit shortly, 

“I’m trying to get the letter writ- 

ten that I haven’t had a minute to 
rite today.’’ 
elen hesitated a moment, t 


forgot before he left. 


ight you and ‘Sam might — groceri 
e with. us. We’ re going ety ie 
Pt fe = 


as she was getting into bed, ‘‘that 
I simply have not had time to 
write Beverly today. I wouldn’t 
have believed I could ever be that 
busy.’” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if she 
hasn’t been pretty busy herself,’’ 


he said sleepily 


THE NEXT morning when Myra 
had her work done she went again 
to the desk. Nothing was going to 
interfere this time. She looked at 
the letter she had written the night 


before. She certainly could not 
send that; she would have to start 
all over. She had not written the 


first word when she heard Helen 
calling to her from the back door. 
A feeling of irritation passed over 
her. Helen had always been a 
good neighbor but it looked as if 
she were becoming a pesky one 
now. 

‘‘T’ve just done the most dread- 
ful thing,’’? she began, her voice 
edged with distress. ‘‘You know 
those two old ladies down the 
street whom I take to the grocery 
every Wednesday ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I know,’’ Myra said. 

““T eompletely forgot this was 
the day,’? Helen went on, ‘‘and 
Bill took the ear to the garage this 
morning. I ean’t possibly get it 
back before late this afternoon. 
I was wonderine—”’ 

“Yes, I know, 7. Myra’ inter- 
rupted. ‘‘You were wondering if 
T could take them. Maybe I will, 
but not until I’ve finished this 


-letter.’’ 


““But,?”s Heian said, “‘they’re all 
dressed and ready. Mrs. 


They are oes 


Hunt — 
called and wants to go on because 


. es _ she’s expecting cot 
ees said, Bill and I were just — 


‘driv wn to the store to check © 
Beas dn 


any for lunch. | 
a3 ~ minutes to ce 


a 
’ 


ning to seem that she might as| 
well give up getting a letter off| 


to Beverly. But she knew that re- 
eardless of what happened she} 
before the day was over. 

She was surprised to find aj 
Her hands shook a little as she} 
tore it open. A thousand thoughts} 
Beverly is so homesick that shel 
will not stay—what if she is ter- 
come for her! Kagerly Myra read: | 4) 
‘“‘Dear Mom and Dad: Just a note } 
over. Here’s my schedule—” 
Myra’s eyes flew over the | 
She could look over that later 
now she wanted to know what 

She continued reading, ‘‘T think 
T’ll like my roommate fine. She 
There’s a girl down the hall wa 
wants to get me a date with 2 
he must be quite a cat. Can’ t wait | 
to meet him, ae 


would eet it written and mailed 
letter from Beverly in the box. | 
raced through her mind: What if| 
ribly unhappy and wants us to 
to let you know registration is} 
and the time they would com 
else Beverly had written them. 
doesn’t talk much but I lke that | 
ex-boy friend and from all I heal | 
‘“‘T wore the blue seit and did 


on aan Please antes 

you ean. sah 
‘Got to ruan—a million t 

do. Pees ya au. ere Be 


oe Then, he 
Beverly didn’t hs 
were mindin 
home at a 48 


hag 


sy Carol Jo Sneed 


On breezy spring days of the 
ate 1860’s, two boys could be seen 
lying their kite on the hills above 
tochester, Minnesota. With them 
here was often a third figure, so 
mall and boyish that he looked 
ike a brother. It was Dr. William 
Worral Mayo, their father. 

Impatient when the kite began 
0 pitch, he would take the string 
0 help them. More often than 
1ot the kite would dive to earth 
r into a tree—much to the de- 
ight of the boys. 

The Mayos had lost two ehil- 
lren. Overjoyed when two girls 
ind then William and Charles 
ame along and lived, they deter- 
nined to raise their children right. 
rare was the day when Dr. Mayo 
lidn’t find time to play with his 
hildren. 

*“Hasy there, boy!’’ or ** Hold it 
steady, Will!’’ Dr. Mayo would 
ing out as he helped one or the 
ther wobble down the street on 
he newfangled bicycle 
ought them. He would run be- 


Minnesota Historical Society 


he had 


“Cur Father 
aught Us 


hind shouting advice and encour- 
agement. When httle Charhe got 
on, though, Dr. Mayo would slip 
his hand under the seat, unseen, 
to steady the machine and prevent 
the little rider from suffering un- 
due injuries. 

As far as Will and Charlie were 
concerned, Sunday was the _ best 
day of all. This was the day when 
Mrs. Mayo would pack a big pic- 
nie lunch, if the weather was good. 
She would round up the doctor, 
and he would hitch up the ear- 
riage. Laughing and singing, they 
would all set out for the woods. 


There the four children would 
tumble about and explore the 
woods. Mrs. Mayo, being an ama- 


teur botanist, taught the children 
mueh about the trees, plants, and 
flowers that they found, while the 
boys scurried around, 
find pets to take home. Sometimes 
an interesting spider caught their 
eye. At other times a toad, turtle, 
or a grasshopper was seized for 
the family collection or dropped 


trying to 


=--minister the anesthetic, much to 


down a sister’s back unexpectedly. 

In winter, Dr. and Mrs. Mayo 
and the children engaged in wild 
snowfights with each other and 
with anyone else who might be 
passing by. Or they would build 
a snowman, dress it, and give it 
the name of one of the town dig- 
nitaries. 

Dr. Mayo believed in balancing 
play with work. As soon as the 
boys reached school age, they were 
drafted to help in his office. After 
school each day, they swept it out, 
cleaned the equipment, and acted 
as receptionist for the patients. 
The experience gave them a sense 
of responsibility. They learned 
courtesy, dependability, coopera- 
tion, and were not jolted to learn 
that success demands hard work. 

As the boys grew older, each 
was taught to harness the horses 
and to drive their father on the 
round of calls that he made each 
day. The sight of the little doctor 
sitting sedately in the carriage in 
his top hat and Prince Albert, 
with one of his sons driving pell- 
mell across the countryside became 
a comforting sight to the towns- 
people. 

By working with their father in 
this way, Will and Charhe gained 
an early interest in medicine. As 
Dr. Mayo examined or operated 
on patients, they were by his side. 
Later he would explain his actions 
or diagnosis. Once, in the mid- 
dle of an operation, the man who 
was giving the anesthetic to the — 


patient fainted. Without a word — 
Charles, about twelve at the time, ih ; 


stepped up and continued to ad- 


the delight of his father. 


Dr. Mayo was able to give his 
sons a very broad picture of life. 


Born in England, he had studied we 


- Doctor and Mrs. Mayo with Bae F 
| Phoebe, and oe 


zs ~ 
St ge 
y 
‘ 
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iS 
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Miyo Foundation 


Will and his pony 


chemistry under John Dalton. 
One day, without any good-byes, 
he had left England and had come 
to America. Here he went to work 
as a tailor, and opened a men’s 
store. Tirmg of that he became 
a pharmacist in a drugstore, a 
steamboater on the Mississippi, 
and an assistant teacher in a med- 
ical sehool. 
After Dr. 


Mayo settled down 


Little brother Charlie 


Mayo Foundation 


Zz patients were 


and devoted more time to medi- 
cine, he still worked at other jobs. 
He spent two months taking a 
census of the settlers living around 
Lake Superior. Then he went into 
partnership in a newspaper office. 
The newspaper venture lasted only 
three months, for Dr. Mayo was 
not a journalist. Part of the boys’ 
early life was spent on a farm, 
for Dr. Mayo had decided to try 
farming as a sideline. 

While Dr. Mayo was keeping up 
his large practice, he was very ac- 
tive in civie affairs. Dr. Mayo 
worked almost constantly for im- 
provement in sanitary conditions, 
and for an improvement in the 
educational system of Rochester. 
He served as a State legislator, city 
councilman, and also as mayor of 
Rochester. Being very outspoken 
in his beliefs, he was constantly 
fighting with the city council. The 
fights were discussed around the 
dinner table, and from them the 
boys acquired a sense of civie duty 


which they retained. They grew 


up with the idea that medicine 
should be used to help others, and 
not to make money for one’s self. 


Their education in medicine 
continued. When Dr. Mayo was 
gone, Mrs. Mayo would set broken 
bones, or prescribe medicine for 
certain ailments, often asking the 
boys to help her. The Mayos never 
had much money to spare, but 
what they did have went largely 
for books on medicine, much to 
Mrs. Mayo’s dismay. The boys 
were encouraged to read medical 
books and periodicals at an early 
age. Whenever the doctor had 
any free time, he taught his boys 
chemistry. 

The boys grew up and went 
away to medical school, first Will, 
then Charles. They did well, as 
a result of their early training 
and the close relationship wes 
the boys and their father contin- 
ued. When Will finished medical 
school, his father took him h into. his 


practice. 


Some of the e ae Dt as neh 
plesietl ee ss 


they sent fo 
ran 


et 


his son back again. Once Wil 
had to go to one house five times 
before he was permitted to treat 
the patient. 

Dr. Mayo determined to get ac- 
ceptance for Will in Rochester. 
Finally he went with Will to take 
the State Board examination and 
to receive a license. The older Dr. 
Mayo was exempt from taking it! 
because of his many years of prac- 
tice. When both passed with high 
marks and were recognized as com- 
petent by the state, Will found 
himself more welcome in Rochester 
sickrooms. 

If Will had a tough battle to 
gain acceptance as a _ doctor, 
Charlie had an even tougher time. 
Charlie did not have the dignity 
of manner that Will had. He was 
the extrovert type. He was every- 
one’s pal, who looked and usually 
acted like a tousled schoolboy. | 
Years passed before Charles was 
recognized as a competent dockas 
by the townspeople. ; 


The boys, as men, grew soot 
and more like their fathee Traits 
that had been strong in him were 
strong in them also. Dr. Maya 
had always been what is now 
termed a ‘‘self-made man.’’ He 
had worked hard for whatever sue- 
cess he earned; his boys, too, ha¢ 
the same sort of rugged independ 
ence. 

Although the little doctor ree 
ognized his sons as competent doe 
tors, even he had a hard time ae 
cepting them as surgeons. In those 
days surgery was a new and dan 
gerous art. One resorted to it only 
in emergencies. i 


One day Dr. Mayo, Sr., had 3 


be foe on at once, He ca 
in several doctors from as_ 
away as Chicago to watch him 
form the feat. He and a fa 
surgeon were to. arrive bye t 
et was at the station, 1 we 


Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Mayo, and their home in 
Le Sueur from 1859 through 1863 


—Mayo Foundation 


nd the tumor which he had re- 
oved, completely flabbergasted. 
he doctor who had accompanied 
r. Mayo laughed until he was 
Ipless. Here was Dr. Mayo’s 
rize case and his son, a mere 
uth, had stolen it. 


‘The boys took the gifts which 


ey had inherited from their fa- 
»r—kindness, humility, faith in . 


_ future, and a constant quest 
puspccge sad, added pie 


“little doctor” 


ager 


Ma 


steadiness and quiet faith of their. 


mother. To these they added the 
drive and ambition that was theirs. 
From it that unique combination, 


the Mayo Brothers, emerged. They — 


pursued the dreams of their father 
and reached out beyond them to 
form the Mayo Clinic, a mighty 
memorial to Dr. Mayo’s success in 
achieving what he most wanted, 
to raise his sons right. | 

_ Emerson said that ‘‘an institu- 


Everybody on the frontier called him the 


tion is the lengthened shadow of a 
man.’’ Where can we find greater 
evidence of this truth than in the 
lives of the Mayo brothers? Be- — 
fore them constantly was the spirit 
of their father. He encouraged — 
them, led them on, and, when ~ 
necessary, pushed them on toward 
their destiny. rd 


The boys never forgot how tibee : 
father had guided them along the — 
(Continued on page 30) 


You want “the best’’ for 


Beware of 


V >} LIVE in a day of so many needs and such 

’ erying ‘‘wants’’ that many a Christian parent 
is losing his way. Secularism besieges us on every 
hand. The din of radio commercials is constantly in 
our ears. The bland and subtle appeals of the tele- 
yision pierce our minds through the eye gate. News- 
papers and periodicals have gone all-out in color 
and space to catch our attention, to whet our appe- 
tites, and to increase our wants. As we speed along 
our highways, billboards seream at us concerning 
new and indispensable gadgets. We live in a secular 

age, forcefully promoted and mercilessly demanding. 
The result? Not just our children, but we parents 
are victimized by an ever-increasing number of 
“‘wants.’’ Little wonder that being so harassed we 
develop warped ideas of life and its purpose; of re- 
ligion and its value. 

Let us look into our hearts. We need to go deeper 
than the casual declaration that we want the best for 
— our children. That ‘‘best’’ is a tricky word. It has 
$s developed a meaning of degree rather than of quality. 

It is applied more to things than to morals and spirit. 
Too many of us want our children to be ‘‘suecessful,’’ 
r “‘popular,’’ or ‘‘well educated,’’ or “financially 
lependent,’’ or ‘‘well married.’’ If questioned 
bout character, we shrug our shoulders and say, 
‘ “Why, of course we want our children to be up- 

ht!’? As though such an end could be taken for 
ranted, forgetting that what is taken for granted 
ally deteriorates; as though possession of things 
itual could not be avoided, forgetting the need of 


F God and its right. 
ler eee as they a 
= 


your children, but what is “the best”? 


ereates and increaseth our wants, does in the sam 


‘quietes.’’ 


toa world which is doing everything i in its pow 


: ine; as though integrity and uprightness were 
ne outgrowth of accumulated material. possessions | 
n ee polity we have been mere the exact op- | 


fluence our children toward. the same 


Your Wants! 


By Leslie R. Smitk 


a, ited 


us but let us, with open mind, look more closely 7 
the matter. | 
First, let us note that there is a law of life which | 

| 

| 


says that we finally get what we want. Desire a | 
thing deeply enough and constantly enough and a 
long last it will be granted. This is not only sound | 
psychology, but it is good religion. Herein lies the } 
reason why we are admonished to think upon tho 
things that are just and honorable. There is a cor 
relate to this truth. If we do not long for the righ 
things, then our lives are thwarted and mea 
Deep was the insight of the Old Testament wri 
who penned, ‘‘He [God] gave them their desires; 
but sent leanness into their souls.’’ William Lay 
the saint of the Middle Ages who helped to call th 
Chureh of England away from its life of spiritual 
degeneration, forcefully pointed out: ‘‘Now al 
trouble and uneasiness is founded in the want o 
something or other: would we, therefore, know the 
true cause of our troubles and disquiets, we mus 
find out the cause of our wants; because that whie 


degree, create and increase _ our troubles. and 


As has already been indicated, we parents D 


imerease our wants. And too many of us have 
rendered to the trend. Now this would not 
bad, if we could keep this knowledge from our } 
dren. But the third fact about our wants ass 
they so influence our lives that through us they 


ueten: too Une, go 0 ro 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


» the secular bombardment which is educating vouth 
>» desire them more and more? 


What is true of conversation is just as true of time. 
Vhat is the proportion of time spent in securing 
hines, and that spent seekmg God? But, you will 
ay, ‘‘We must work to make a home for our chil- 
ren.”’ True. But most of us could spend more 
me in things religious than we do. For what holds 
ur attention will hold the attention of our children. 


And what shall we say of example? Have you 
sased having grace since the children grew too big 
) say their prayers because you as a parent would 
ot pray with them? Do you go all-out for some 
usiness engagement, while you are kept home from 
yurch just because some friends came in? Children 
re not easily fooled, you know. Not nearly so easily 
s are parents ! 
Is it not true that through our conversation, our 
me, our example, we have intensified the secular 
essure upon our young people? Should not our 
phasis shift from financial success. to spiritual 
rowth; from popularity to moral strength; from 
ve matter to what matters most? 


Sit down and have it out with yourself. Just 
what do you want for your children? Do you really 
want them, more than anything else, to be moral, 
upright, honest, clean, humble, loving, sharing, kind, 
reverent? Are you walline to make the necoeer 
adjustments and sacrifices in your own hfe to bring 
these desires into reality ? 

Here are some simple helps which you may amplify 
and apply to your own situation. Balance your con- 
versation. Let at least as much or more be said about 
spiritual things as material values. Instead of eon- 
stantly harping on the matter of money and unneces- 
sary expenditures, have a set budget and set times 
for discussing that budget. In the meantime try not 
to bring up the matter. 

Let your conversation drift toward evaluations. 
Instead of letting your child fret over the beautiful 
red convertible which a friend has, in mutual thought 
try to ascertain whether he is old enough or wise — 
enough to appreciate what he has; just what is the 
ear doing to his schoolwork; what blessings you 
have which you may have been overlooking. 


. (Continued on page 31) 


Tea at 10 


Communing with friends, family and the ones who 
serve you as well as your God over a cup of tea at 


fen o’clock each morning is refreshing to the 


body and the soul. 


STURDY KNOCK sounded at my kitchen door. 

I switched off my electric iron to answer it. 
Standing on the steps was seven-year-old Anne, the 
little lame girl who lives up the street. In her hand 
was a little package. On her face was an eager, 
expectant expression. 

‘Mrs. Brewer, are you going to have tea this 
morning?’’ she asked, and then added, ‘‘It’s almost 
ten o’clock and I made the sandwiches. They’re pea- 
nut butter ones.’’ 

‘““Why, it is almost ten o’clock,’’ I told her, open- 
ing wide the door. ‘‘And of course I shall have tea. I 
always have tea at ten, you know. And it’s grand 
of you to make the sandwiches.’’ 

While little Anne limped into my kitchen and 
settled herself in one of the seats in our small break- 
fast nook, I put the teakettle on the range, brought 
out the yellow cups and the blue napkins. 

And just at ten o’clock we settled ourselves at the 
narrow table in the nook for cups of weak tea and 
conversation. 

This morning Anne wanted to talk about flowers. 
Her father had made her a pansy bed and she her- 
self had set out the plants. There were twenty of 
them—enough, she believed, to have a bouquet of 
pansies each day—a bouquet to give away. Anne 
listed the people to whom she intended to give them. 

At exactly fifteen minutes after ten o’clock, Anne 
reached for her crutches. She knew the tea hour 
was over and I must return to my ironing. She 
wanted to wash the cups but I told her I’d do that 
as i prepared for dinner. At the door, she turned 
to flash me a smile and give a promise, ‘‘I’m going 


fo bring you my first pansy blooms,’’ and th 
ie en an- 
other, ‘‘I’ll be back for tea some morning soon.”’ 


‘“Do come,’’ I smiled, ‘‘and I’ll be expecting that 
bouquet.’ 

Yesterday it was the “‘apron woman’’ who was my 
guest at tea. Donald- gave her the title “‘apronj} 
woman’’ because she comes once a month to offer me 
the beautiful aprons she makes and sells to supple-} 
ment her husband’s small salary. 


She knows I always have tea at ten o’clock in the 
morning. And because I have told her to drop in 
if she’s near our home at ten o’clock, she sometimes’ 
stops although she knows I do not want to buy any 
more aprons at that time. 


Yesterday morning we talked about the little mis- 
sion church she attends, and the church school she 
helped organize there. She started the conversation 
with a recital of a few of her troubles. She ended it 
with the story of her success in getting together 
enough women for an adult class. And when she left 
my kitchen, her dark eyes were shining and the 
stoop was out of her shoulders. . 

It is tragic, isn’t it, that we talk so much about 
our failures when the recital of even a little suecess 
changes us from drab personalities into shining 
ones? My apron woman brought the force of that 
fact to me. s 

Years ago I started the custom of having tea ai 
ten o’clock on a day when I was canning beans. M 
back was weary from the work of washing them many 
times before I put them into cans to go into the pres 
sure cooker. My hands were stained and rough from 
breaking the hulls. My temper was so strained that 
I told my little sons to stay out of the kitchen lest 
I be cross. : 

Suddenly I remembered my mother’s kitchen on 
canning days. No matter how heavy was the cat 


— (Continued on page 28) ss : 


tESOURCES FOR WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY) 


with Young C, Aildren 


att 


_ dren. 


and Erear olds: 


a A WORD TO PARENTS 


The materials on this page 
and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 
time. If you use Secret 
Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 
meditations in that booklet. 

Or, if you and your child 
have quiet moments together, 
apart from the regular fam- 
ily worship, the poems, songs 
and other materials given 
here may help you share an 
experience of worship. 

Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded church 
school materials. If your 
chureh uses these materials, 
your child will have brought 
home the books or leaflets in 
which these poems and other 
materials appear. He will 
enjoy using these with you at 
home. 

The 


worship resources 


given here are divided into 


_three sections: (a) for the 
~ 3-year- olds, (b) for the 4- 
(c) for the 
6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 


own book of devotions, cut, 


or let your child cut, along 


the colored border of each 
~ small page. 
each of these pages into a 


He may paste 


~ loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 


j 


; 


‘ 


rials on these pages will help 
you as you guide your child — 
in worship experiences. 


or on sheets of paper of uni- 


form size which he ean tie 


together with a ribbon. 


It is hoped that the mate- 


——— 


i nannies 
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Theme for August: GOD'S LOVE IS SURE 


To Use with Children Three Years Old ... 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want; 
He makes me lie down in green 
pastures. 
He leads me beside still waters; 
he restores my soul. 
He leads me in paths of righteous- 
NESS 
for his name’s sake. 


Even though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of 
death, 

I fear no evil; 

for thow art with me; 

thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of my enemies; 

thou anointest my head with oul, 
my cup overflows. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me 
all the days of my life; 
and I shall- dwell am the house of 
the Lorp for ever. 


—Psaum 23 


Through the ages, 
probably has brought comfort and 


peace to more persons than any 
other one passage of scripture. 


this psalm 


Life contains so many uncertain- 
ties that one finds himself search- 
ing for something or someone de- 
pendable and constant. Already 
your three-year-old has begun his 
search. He needs the confidence 
which comes from the feeling that 
he is loved by you. You want him 
to feel also the security of God’s 
love. He is too young to under- 
stand much of that yet. However, 
you ean begin to help him be aware 
of God’s love and care as you 
point out and enjoy the evidences 
of the dependability of God’s laws. 
For example, God planned the 
day. For your three-year-old, the 
day is a time to play. Sometimes 
there is rain; sometimes there is 
sunshine, but after every night, 
there is day. There is night. For 
the three-year-old, nighttime 
should be a time for rest. At the 
close of each day, there is night. 
That is part of God’s plan. The 
book, Nursery Songs and 
Rhythms,’ contains several songs 
about God’s love and care. You 
and your child can enjoy singing 
these songs. They may help your 
child become aware of God’s love. 


1Order from your publishing house. 


—RNS 
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TUT UVAT VEU. L LULL LLL IIIA RESOWUTL 4 


To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old 3 .-. 


(Cut along the broken lines and. paste each small page into your own hook about God’s love and care.) 


WORSHIP __ iiwiwwwwHMHMHMMUETCHMNNHIMHETIMERNIRHE 


To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old... 


(Cut along the broken lines and paste each small page to your own book of devotions.) 


AUGUST, 1954. 


CuppLe Brar’s paws swung back and forth, as he 
walked down the path from the old mine in Piney 
Forest. 

Cuddle Bear’s mouth was turned up at the corners 


in a little grin. He was thinking about the sly an- 
-gwer he had made to Cinnamon Bear’s question ear- 
lier that morning. 

Cinnamon Bear had come over to the mine to ask, 
“Do you want to go up along Stony hill today and 
pick chokecherries with Sammy Squirrel and me?”’ 

Now of course, Cuddle Bear did want to go. Cud- 
dle Bear was always looking for something to do. 
But today he felt lazy. The Stony hill part was all 
right, but the picking chokecherries was not. So 
Cuddle Bear had been very careful how he answered. 

“Yes, I will go with you and Sammy.’’ But that 
was all Cuddle Bear had answered. He grinned now 
again as he thought of it. He had not said one word 
about picking chokecherries. Nor did he intend to 
pick any. He really did not need the basket he was 
carrying at all. He was just taking that along for 
the look of the thing. 

“T’ll fool Cinnamon Bear and Sammy Squirrel 
and just go for the fun of it and none of the work,”’ 
he promised himself. 

__ As he pushed through the thimbleberry bushes, a 
% “flash of red in one of the trees along the river bank 
_ caught his eye. 

Sammy Squirrel was already there waiting. : 
_‘*Where’s Cinnamon Bear??? Cuddle Bear called. 
did not like to wait. 

hen, as if in answer, there came the crunch of 
on the path bonind him and Cinnamon Lee 
to the clearing. 

went over to get inn Grizzly’s pase ee 
Bear panted. ‘‘He just loves choke- 
it is hard for him to climb Stony hill.’’ 
ear stood still and looked at his friend. 
10n. Bear! How silly’ 4S aay As iff 


‘seat by the rock. He still thought tha 


ie some large | chokecherr 


Cuddle Bear 
Goes 
for Fun 


By Anne M. Halladay 


The walk up Stony hill did not seem long. The 
stn was warm but a little breeze fanned through the 
trees along the path and sent the aspen leaves whirl- 
ing into tiny flashes of sunlight above them. 

In no time at all they reached the chokecherry 
thicket. : 

‘“Tet’s hurry and pick a lot,’? Sammy Squirrel 
chattered and scampered ahead. : 

It was then that the sly little grin came back to 
turn Cuddle Bear’s mouth up at the corners again. | 
He tossed his basket on the grass of the slope. 

‘“‘T am not going to pick chokecherries. I am go- 
ing to watch you work. I just came for the fun.’’ | 

So saying, Cuddle Bear walked over and sat down, | 
with his fuzzy little back against a warm rock in | 
the sunshine. . 

Sammy Squirrel flicked his red tail a time or two 
and looked at Cinnamon Bear. Cinnamon Bear stood 
perfectly still and stared at Cuddle Bear. Cinnamon 
Bear’s mouth even dropped open a little but no one 
said a word, not even Cuddle Bear. eee 

Cuddle Bear just leaned a little more against the 
rock and went on grinning over this joke he was 
playing on his two friends. But somehow he was 
not very comfortable. A queer little feeling grew up 
inside him as he watched them. They did not seem 
to think it was as funny as _he had expected i 
would. E 

In fact, Cinnamon Bear and Sammy Squirrel soon 
got over their surprise and fell to picking ch 
cherries and talking and laughing at their own jo 

‘“‘Look, Cinnamon Bear, these are big ones !””_ 

‘“And here are more.”’ < 


i Drop, drop, drop, the cheneies fell into their b 
ets. 


Cuddle Bear joked and tallcad with et 


a pretty smart little bear. This way he 
all the fun without any of the work. i Eri ; 

Then something happened. — £5 tee 

Sammy Squirrel Scampered acros 
Te thicket and climbed up 


“You hold the basket, and I will drop them down 
to you,’’ Sammy chattered. 

Now as soon as Cinnamon Bear reached the foot 
of the ledge, Cuddle Bear noticed something. He 
eould not hear the chatter any more. And there was 
no place along the ledge where he could sit. 

That Sammy | He would spoil the fun! 

Cuddle Bear leaned back against his rock for a 
time. He could hear enough to know that Sammy 
and Cinnamon were laughing and talking together 
but he could not make out what they were saying. 
Nor could he toss in any word or two of his own. 
In fact, he was left very much behind and alone. 
This was no fun at all, at all. 

‘“Maybe they will come back,’’ he told himself. 

But Sammy Squirrel and Cinnamon Bear did not 
come back. In fact they seemed to be going farther 
and farther away. They were not even missing him! 

At last it all was just too much for Cuddle Bear. 
He rolled over and picked up his basket. Soon he 
was padding across the slope toward the ledge. 

““Hi, Cuddle Bear!’’ Sammy Squirrel spied him 
first. 

“So you did come to pick after all,’’ Cinnamon 
Bear added, as Cuddle Bear dropped a few cherries 
into his basket. 

“*Oh, well,’’ Cuddle Bear soothed his pride by an- 
swering, ‘‘I thought I would pick a few into my 
basket for Grandpa Grizzly.’’ 


Cool, 


‘‘TDip you water the baby chicks, Sally?’’ Mrs. 
Kane asked as the family sat down to supper. 

‘““What?’’ Sally took a big drink of ice-cold lemon- 
ade. My, how good it tasted on a hot night. ‘‘Oh, 
... yes, I did,’’ she answered, not really thinking 

what she said. 

But she hadn’t watered the chickens. When she 
fed them before supper, there was just a tiny bit of 
water in their fountain. Her mother called just 
then saying supper was ready, so she tried to make 
herself believe they would get along all right until 
morning. She would fill the water fountain clear 
full i in the morning, she thought. 

Mrs. Kane passed the food to 
Mr. Kane and Sally. She ate al- 
most half of her supper before she 
realized she had told a lie to her 
mother. Just as she lifted the sec- 
ond glass of lemonade to her lips 

she remembered. She thought of 
the baby chicks 
with no water. 
How awful it 
would be to eat 
dry feed like the 
baby chicks had 
with no water to 
~ help wash it down. 


{\ 
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Cool Water 


And even though Cuddle Bear had said this with- 
out much meaning it at first, as soon as he had 
spoken the words, this seemed to him a wonderful 
idea and he began to pick faster. 

Drop, drop, the cherries began to make a dark 
pue inside his basket. Soon they were all chatting 
together again. Cuddle Bear was quite the gayest 
of the three. 

Why, this was fun, fun! 

Cuddle Bear even went on picking after Cinnamon 
Bear and Sammy had filled their baskets and sat 
down to rest. 

By third crow call, as the sun began to creep down 
toward the pine tops, three baskets were full. 

‘““T’m going to put my chokecherries on top of that 
flat stone by my tree where they can dry in the sun. 
Then I will store them away,’’ Sammy Squirrel 
planned as they trudged down Stony hill. 

‘“‘T am going to take mine home and my mother will 
make jam from them,’’ Cinnamon Bear’s tongue ran 
around his lips at the very thought of it. 

‘And I’ll take mine to Grandpa Grizzly.’’ The 
corners of Cuddle Bear’s mouth were turning up 
again. But this time it was not to grin but to 
smile. For already Cuddle Bear was seeing the 
pleased look in Grandpa Grizzly’s eyes when the old 
bear should see Cuddle’s gift for him. 

Doing something was fun after all. Especially 
when you were doing it for somebody else. 


_ By Grace V. Schillinger 


Sally glanced at her mother. Then at her father. 
Every time she looked at the sparkling ice in her 
lemonade she felt more guilty than ever. 

Sally let out a big loud sigh. 

‘*What’s the matter, Sally? Aren’t you going to 
finish your supper?’’ her mother asked. 

Sally bowed her head. Those poor little chicks . 
she thought. ‘‘Mom.. .’’ she began slowly, ‘‘I told 
you a lie. I didn’t water the baby chicks.”’ 

‘“Well?”’ her mother waited for her to go on. 

‘“Are you real mad at me, Mom? 
you again... not ever!’’ 

Mrs. Kane smiled a sweet Mom-loves-you-still 
smile at Sally. ‘‘If you’re sorry, Sally, it’s all right.”’ 

Sally jumped up from her chair and raced out of 
the house and down the path to the chicken coop. 
She filled the water fountain with good cold water 
from the well. The baby chicks dipped their little 


bills into the water and then held their heads up — 


high so the water would run down. It looked to 
Sally like they were laughing and saying, “Thank 
yous. 4 
For just a second Sally looked up. 
God, for lying to my mother.’’ Then she ran pell. 
mell back to her place at the table. 

‘‘My, the supper is good tonight, Mom.” 
took a deep drink of lemonade. 
lemonade. ”’ 


I’ll not le to 


‘‘Forgive me, F 
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“Especially es EN 


Our children’s friends often exert greater decisive 


influence t 


Holt 


LNG 


OBERTSON of Brighton is a 

name familiar to most clergy- 
men the world around, and is one 
held in ereat reverence in the Eng- 
lish church. Few, however, know 
that Frederick W. Robertson might 
have been a cavalry officer except 
for the influence of a companion. 
In his late teens, while awaiting 
his cali to service, Frederick met a 
man named Davies who changed 
his whole outlook on life and serv- 
ice, and persuaded him to choose 
the ministry rather than the army. 
Even though his parents hoped 


—Hva Luoma 
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Right Companions 


that he would become a clergy- 
man, it was the companion who ex- 
erted the final influence. 

Despite the fact that we, as par- 
ents, would like to have it other- 
wise, the same holds true of our 
children—their friends and com- 
panions often exert greater de- 
eisive influence than do the fathers 
and mothers. For that reason 
alone it is highly important that 
our young people be trained to 
choose right companions. But how 
is this to be done? 

Surely, modern life is so com- 
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plex as compared to the world of 
our own childhood that many dif- 
ficulties face young people as they 
seek chums who will play with 
them, study with them, and, in 
many -instanees, marry them im 
later years. The places where 
other young people may be met 
are far more numerous than in 
former years, and the character of 
the places has changed. 

Take the public school, for in- 
stance. There was a time when the 
neighborhood determined the class 
of children to be found in a school. 


Study Article 
and Study Guide 


By Glenn H. Asquith ~ 
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In helping with a birthday party, the 
parents can supervise the guest list 
and be sure that the boys and girl: 
are all suitable and congenial, _ 


HEAR 


- * —— 


The ‘“‘respectable’’ went to one 
chool, and the ‘‘other-side-of-the- 
racks’’ boys and girls went to an- 
ther. Now there is little distine- 
jon. Union wage scales have 
ywroken down the barrier of isolated 
wr restricted communities. It is 
i rare neighborhood today that can 
‘laim to be inhabited by one na- 
jonality, one religious group, one 
olitical entity. Therefore, our 
shildren will rub shoulders with 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and 
lear-atheists. This is true, also, in 
he rural areas where the central 
school system is bringing together 
own people, country people, and 
nigrants. Naturally, our sons 
md daughters will not see the basic 
lifferences of character and ideals 
30 apparent to us—they will be 
noved by simple likes and dislikes. 
in brief, the school is no longer a 
mall and homogeneous group but 
1 large and complicated gathering 
yf all kinds of people. 

Stemming from the school life 
vill be athletic events, parties, out- 
yf-town trips to historic spots, 
yisits to libraries, bus travel in 
solace of the short walk which most 
yf us had when schoolward bound, 
und many other school-sponsored 
yr induced activities which will 
snow no distinction other than 
uphabetical arrangements or class 
livision. 

To confuse our « 
nore, in our schools and churches 
and on radio and TV there is the 
‘constant reiteration of the equal- 
ty and sameness of all people, and 
he repudiation of any branding — 
whatsoever. As Christians, we 
‘oster this and approve of it, but 


it the same time when we try to — 


point out that certain young peo- 
ple are not ‘‘their kind’’ we give 
muir children the impression that 
ve are hypocrites or snobs. We 
ave said that so many things do 
ot matter that it is hard to bring 
ut some things which do matter. 
0 matter how broad-minded we 
lave become, there are things 


ring failure or worse to the youth 

our homes. It is necessary to 

ember that patience and skill 
ull 


ehildren even 


ich do matter and which can | 
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—Herbert Lanks from Black Star 


Boys and girls often show more wisdom than their parents in their choice of 
friends. 


youth today is the increasing in- 
security felt in the world. When 
newspapers and magazines and 
TV programs stress the possibility 
of another war which may well 
destroy mankind, youth is inelined 
to look at all things as relative 
and temporary. The Hollywood 
example of quick and frequent 
divorce without destroying the 
idolatry in which the stars are 
held by young and old alike tends 
to blur the sharp outlines of integ- 
rity of earlier days. 

We are faced, then, with a de- 
mand for real creative thinking as 
we agonize over the problem of 
seeing our talented and well- en- 


‘dowed children over the hump in- 


to maturity of thought and judg- 
ment. No one will do this job for 
us—all other agencies may help in 
one way or another, but the even- 
tual answer is with parents. ~ 

As the easiest and one of the 
best ways to help in choosing right 
companions, we may well consider 
how important is the maintaining 
of right attitudes in the home. 
matter how eavalierly they may 
treat us, our children are secretly 
taking us for example or, at least, 
as norms of behavior, and in the 
normal home the young people are 
rather idealizing one parent or the 


5 apie not both. If they can see 


be a 
A te oe ; 


No~ bade their seeing them. ee 


in us something attractive, they 
will either deliberately seek friends 
who are like us or will measure 
their friends by us. Many mothers 
have testified that their daughters 
rejected man after man until one 
came alone who was ‘“‘like father,’’ 
and sons have tried to find some- 


one “‘like mother.’’ Even though ; 
hard, a constant atmosphere of — 


trust, love, respect, happiness, and 
faith must be kept in the home. 
And, above all, each child needs to 
be made an indispensable part of 
the family circle in which this at- 
titude is maintained. 
Another way of helping in the — 
choice of good companions is to 
commend the associates of our — 
children who are the kind we think ~ 
most likely to be good in influence. _ 
At the same time, direct criticism 
of the less desirable companions is _ 
not advisable; as always, the posi- — 
tive approach is better than the 
negative. Countless young people : 
have continued with bad associates — 
simply because their parents for-— 


say some approving word & 
Jane’s manners or outlook me 


Elsie would not be mentioned. 
Our silence or lack of warmth 
when Elsie comes into the conver- 
sation will soon register. 

Beyond these ways, we know 
that the home can be the location 
or point of origin of many activ- 
ities. Birthday parties or other 
occasions may be ° ‘surprise’ 
events, permitting us to send the 
invitations to a selected group. If 
the child is to make the choice, one 
parent could take time to go over 
the list and inquire tactfully con- 
cerning the particular quality 
which makes each ‘‘invite’’ one 
who will add to the enjoyment of 


the affair. The question may be 
raised when the list is completed : 
‘Are these congenial young peo- 
ple, or will there be two or more 
eroups before the evening is over? 
If there will be groups, why not 
invite only those who get along to- 
gether? And which group do you 
prefer?” In the event that one 
companion who is not the ideal in- 
fluence for our child seems to be 
preferred above all others, he or 
she may be singled out for an in- 
vitation to something which the 
family does together—an evening 
outing, a long drive, a picnic. Or 
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The topic for this meeting, 
“Helping Them Choose Right 
. Companions,’’ is provocative 
enough to draw a good attendance 
if properly publicized. If the cus- 
tom has been to have an outside 
speaker, perhaps this is a good 
time to venture out into something 
different. The members of the 
group should be able to handle 
the material themselves. 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE 
MEETING 


Secure enough copies of Hearth- 
___ Stone to supply all of the prospec- 
tive attendants at the meetings; 
arrange to have them distributed 
on the Sunday before the meeting. 
_ Urge all to read the article and 
jot down notes as they read. 
Place copies in the hands of 
al high school teachers, selected 
rch school teachers, the pro- 
roy of two or poe favorite 


ae some comments from 
pests of view. 


( ather data on piutinting 


s of how compan. 
influenced ae for y 


children selected their 
‘best friends.’’ 

(c) Confer with the pastor to 
see whether or not there is 
a local problem of assim- 
ilating any particular group 
of children into the ac- 
cepted behavior patterns. 


Prepare and circulate posters, 
make announcements of the meet- 
ing in calendar or pulpit notices, 
secure newspaper publicity. Draw 
up an agendum which will keep 
the meeting within bounds as to 
time and matter to be covered. 


II. CONDUCT OF THE 
MEETING 


A brief devotional 
should be prepared in advance by 
the leader or a chosen assistant. 
The material should be slanted 
toward children and their guid- 
ance. 

A brief review of the article 
could be given to bring out the 
high lights which will come into 
the discussion. The main points 
may be placed on a blackboard. 


Preliminary to a discussion: — 


_ Without introduction, se ones: 


service 


parent, chum. These will be tabu- 
lated on the blackboard. If the 
result fails to show that the major- 
ity were greatly influenced by 
companions who were their con- 
temporaries put a specific ques- 
tion: ‘‘How many feel that dit- 
ferent companions might have 
changed their lives radically?’’ 


The Discussion: 


Take up each point made in the 
article from the angle of each age 
group, as, ‘‘How will the main- 
tenance of a right attitude in the 
home influence our preschool chil- 
dren? Our primary children?! 
Our children in the older depart- | 
ments??? 

Call for additional suggestions; 
which will be discussed in the same } 
way by application to all age / 
levels. 

Break up into small groups fat 
findings. If possible put in one 
group the parents whose children | 
are juniors, and so forth. Hach 
group will have a specified num- } 
ber of minutes to bring in whal | 
it considers the best point made in- | 
sofar as that age group is con- | 
cerned. 


When Children oa 
Come With You = 


Plan to have a leader who may: | 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories — 
may be found in this magazine, | 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, in books borrowed from 
the public-library, the school or 
chureh library. 


Guide in Making Articles. 
Suggestions are sometimes given 
in this magazine, in the prin 
and JUBEOE pats papers) or 


Bs . 


After the return to the general 
meeting, further discussion will 
be invited on the findings of the 
groups. 


Ill. CONSOLIDATING THE 
GAINS 


While the groups are working, 
the leader will have formulated a 
leading statement, such as, 
“Twenty of us are present, eight- 
een admit that some other person 
strongly influenced their lives in 
childhood, fifteen state that that 
person was of contemporaneous 
age. Therefore, the problem for 
our children in the choice of com- 
panions is of vital importance.’’ 
This statement will be read to the 
members, and then the leader or 
someone else will list some prin- 
ciples : 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Sbla E. Allen 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 
each letter to the corre- 


numbered dashes. Then transfer 


spondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


squares indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will contain 


a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A Very early in the morning --- 


Brot teliieales wie es 


123 106 124 116 


1. We must maintain a whole- 
some atmosphere in the home 
by conversation, good litera- 
ture displayed, selected radio 
or TV progitams, regular 
family attendance at church 
and chureh school, family 
fun times when all share, 
family devotions. 

2. We must not fail to comment 
on our child’s friends—on 
the desirable ones directly 
(but not too often), and on 
the undesirable ones by  si- 
lence or by indirection to en- 
courage comments from our 
ehild. 

3. We must not be too busy to 
plan occasions when friends 
of our children may be 
brought into the home, or 
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35 18 29.32 2 
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3 Os 
C To shrivel up, like leaves in the 
ARENA 2 SS Et oe ran 
4 GEE? 18" 66.) 22),6 We {7 
D Draw in the breath, -------—— 2 See ee a 
ll 54 387 48 61 42 
Bbloc ie Outen. Drea bh <2 toe eens |e ete tla oe 
47 114 30 53 14 52 
F A room just under the roof —- ate? 
; 40 9 34 41 70 56 
+ To burst into many pieces ---} ~~ -_ Nee es 
8 19.38 71 36 24 74 5 


H Blind for the outside of a 
~ window 


[| What oars are used on 
PA fight, as between armies --- 
< Hunting dog 


: Used a hook and line 
LEnd 


| In the back, or rear. 


To fit out ae ie t raat Fae 


G ust, 1954 


rN Gaiy 


49 21 50 68 44 15 57 


“1 104 4 12.96 73 


cateardlan 2 BS ir 2A) Q Complain in an unmanly way - 
60 27 119 129 


Se EE Le Se ae S Tailless, leaping small animal — 
76 82 20,45 95 26 


238. 7 90 86 31 55 


U Competitor 


85 64 39 75 101 92 f 


V Bent the head 


89 99 103128 80 35. 
ES ieee Reed | CD W To draw off water by degrees — 
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k To turn or revolve 


T Not the same; different 


into some outside family ae- 
tivity. On these occasions we 
will not ‘‘preach’’ at the 
guest. 
4. We must carefully weigh the 
opinions of our children in 
evaluating their playmates. 
We must answer without 
hedging the questions which 
our children will bring. 
6. (Any other good things 
brought out in the meeting.) 


Ol 


IV. SUGGESTED READING 

Hearthstone, Secret Place, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, PTA bulletins, 
child studies by local social agen- 
eies and Councils of Churches, de- 
nominational home quarterlies, 
other books to be selected by the 
pastor and local librarian. 
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Solution on page 28 . 
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Ne) Animat~used for hunting rab- 
bits and rats +- 


107 93 46 83 62 102 
63 118 100 105 87 

2 ee 121 58 109 43 126 5 
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WELL-GROOMED back yard 
is a fine sight. But not when 
it is so meticulously neat and un- 
usable that it cannot possibly act 
as a mecea for your own children 
and their friends. Most mothers 
would rather hear the hilarious 
shouts of a group of lively, happy 
children playing harmoniously in 
the back yard than to be sur- 
rounded with peaceful quiet, have 
the yard in perfect order and 

their children somewhere else. 
It takes much to make a home, 
and it takes plenty of activity in a 
yard to make it an integral part 
; of the home. Playing is impor- 
tant to parents as well as to young- 
sters. The play spirit is a leaven- 
. ing agent in family life and as es- 
sential to it as yeast is to bread. 
In homes where the play spirit is 
_ prominent, youngsters will not 
ee look for some other place to go. 
_We all know that there is some- 
thing vitally wrong when they do. 
For the family that has a large 
back yard and an ample income, 
~ the back yard problem is no prob- 
F Ten at all. On one short shopping 
trip delightful playground equip- 
Ment may be purchased. But fam- 
ilies with smaller yards and 
ler incomes often feel defeated 
en they begin to consider the 
Jea of fixing up a home play- 
d for their active offspring. 
pone. enough, these are 


By Louise Price Bell 


but if 
your back yard is not large enough 


carrots are mighty fine, 
for two crops, it is more impor- 
tant that you raise your children 
in it than the best, prize-winning 
tubers. 

When the garden of carrots, 
beets, and cucumbers begins to 
shrink in favor of a sand _ pile, 
some horizontal bars and a lawn 
shower, when the velvety lawn be- 
gins to look a little worn from fre- 
quent slides to home base—at that 
moment family relationships begin 
to grow closer. Particularly is 
this true if the youngsters are 
helping all they can to add to the 
play equipment. The cement 
which is bound to join the two 
generations together is already 
mixed. 

Here is what you ean do if you 
have a tiny back yard and two 
or three lively youngsters. Dump 
a large pile of sand into a remote 
corner, using any lumber you can 
find to keep it within bounds. 
Dress up the boards with a coat 
of green paint to make them in- 
conspicuous against the green of 
the lawn. A sand pile you will 
find, is enjoyed through a surpris- 
ingly wide age-range. 

A seesaw is easily and inexpen- 
sively made by laying a twelve- 
inch plank over a carpenter’s 
horse, or over three pieces of gas 
pipe joined to form a flattened 
arch. Hither is satisfactory, so 
use whichever is on hand, and 


paint plank and support green or 


some other gay color. 
Every | child adores a rope 


ground. Use the same g 


the seats yellow to ak : 


swine, and Oak ther is a tree in the ; 
atter to ate e270 


vertical pieces of pipe or wood, 
and another and shorter piece of 
the same material, then anchor the | 
vertical pieces firmly in the 
ground. Attach the rope to the 
crossbar, notch a smooth, wide 
board for the seat, and you have 
your swing. 

A merry-go-round may be maa 
from a discarded wagon wheel. It 
won’t be beautiful, but the young: | 
sters will travel all over the world 
by the ‘‘Imagination Route,”’ and 
its possibilities are as great as 
those of the truly professional toy-. 
wheels for the same purpose. 

Of course, you will want té 
paint your equipment. According 
to safety experts’ tests, both im 
laboratories and in actual prac 
tice, green is the logical color for 
slides, is popular, counteracts é 
cessively bright sunlight, and is 
restful to children’s eyes. The 
steps leading to the slides, how: 
ever, are more visible when 
painted yellow, and the contras 
between the two colors will attract 
the small fry’s attention to the 
steps, thus lessening stumbling ot 
the up-trip. Green is also the bes 
color to use.for seesaws and tee 
totters, but it’s a good ide 
paint the edges yellow for er 
visibility when children are 
ning about in the home pl 


uprights and overhead — 
Swings and swing rings 


more easily no 
ers oo 


you probably  ean’t 
sacrifice your clothes 
poles, but you can 


fasten barrel hoops on 
the sides of the poles 
and let the youngsters 
use the space in be- 
tween as a_ basketball 
court CXACie Ota On 
washday. 

Then there is ten- 
nis and badminton, both of which may be enjoyed if 
you will but stretch a net across the yard and sup- 
ply the players with balls and rackets obtainable at 
the dime store. If nets seem prohibitive in price, 
make them by sewing gunny sacks together and at- 
taching them to a piece of clothes line long enough to 
reach from tree to tree or from pole to pole. 


Inexpensive croquet sets may be put up anywhere 
in the yard where there is room, and the game is 
always a favorite.- If your yard is too small for the 
children to play both croquet and tennis at the same 
time, have certain days or hours for each. This will 
eliminate heated arguments. 

No econerete driveway was ever harmed by having 
a hopscotch diagram chalked on it, for a good hosing 
will remove the chalk in a jiffy. Discarded rubber 
heels seem to be the favorite ‘‘scotches’’ in our fam- 
ily. 

One father—a shuffleboard enthusiast—painted a 
shuffleboard form on his driveway. He eut off dis- 
carded brooms to the firm, woven part, to be used as 
pushers; then he got some oblong (instead of round) 
blocks at his neighborhood lumberyard. The game 
Was as much fun this way as with the curved push- 
ers and round disks, and the youngsters learned to 
be real players. The father spent all of his spare 
time trying to defeat them. 

Our grandmothers played an old beanbag game 
which is still popular. 
a board supported easel-style, with holes put in it 
large enough for the bean bags to go through. To 
make the target more attractive to youngsters, it 
may be decorated with the face of a popular comic 
strip character, with his eyes, nose and mouth the 
openings through which the bean bags are thrown. 
Or, for another version of the game, use mason jar 
rings instead of bean bags and, as a target, use a 
square board from the bottom of a wooden box, with 
five or six large nails driven into it. In either case, 
the numbers scored by ‘‘making’’ the different pegs 
or holes are written or painted under each. Gay 
coverings for the bean bags may be found in any 
box of scrap material, and if you don’t have dried 
beans or peas, use fine gravel. 

Pitching quoits is fun for children 
(and grownups) of almost all ages. To 
make the ‘‘court,’’ simply drive two 
ees into the ground at the proper dis- 
‘ance. Professionally, this is forty feet. 
ut if the youngsters are small, it is bet- 
er to place them nearer, and gradually 
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It consists of bean bags and. 


widen the distance as their skill and strength in- 
erease. Discarded horseshoes from the local black- 
smith make fine substitutes for the genuine quoits. 
(Here the problem may be to find the blacksmith !) 

During hot weather what could be more fun than 
a permanent or collapsible shower, or a wading pool. 
For the latter, a couple of old (or new, for that 
matter) galvanized laundry tubs will serve surpris- 
ingly well. If the water as it comes from the faucet 
is too cool for bathing, fill the tubs ahead of time. 
Here the youngsters can splash to their heart’s con- 
tent or sail their fleets of little toy boats. With a 
tub of water and sandpile in his own back yard, what 
child will need the whole Atlantic ocean and miles 
of sandy beach? 

A playhouse can be lots of fun, and if you can- 
not afford a ‘‘dream’’ playhouse, at least you can 
furnish a temporary substitute. If you are lucky, 
you may find a secondhand tent or, at even less ex- 
pense, a very large packing box. Or improvise a 
lean-to by propping several clothes poles against 
the house or garage. Tack on a waterproof ‘‘roof”’ 
of oileloth, tarpaulin, or roofing paper, using an old 
curtain or drapery for a door flap at each side. 


By all means 
have an outdoor 
fireplace if pos- 


sible, for on long 
summer evenings it 
will be a source of 
real enjoyment. 
Outdoor — fireplaces 
ean be as elaborate 
as one wishes, and 


ae instructions if, @) Je 
makine them may 
be obtained from 
any garden maga- 


zine. For years our family had a wonderful time 
with quite an ordinary one made from leftover 
bricks found in a dark corner of our basement. The 
youngsters laid the bricks themselves, and no better 
hamburgers, wieners, or steak strips ever came from 
an extra faney barbeque. 

If you have any place in your back yard where you 
ean have a roughly built table and benches for out- 
door eating, make use of it during the summer 
months and even in the fall when outdoor picnickers 
may need sweaters. A long table can be made by the 
“Handy Andy’’ in the family from planks (old 
lumber -will do) fastened together on crossed legs. 
These can be painted or stained when the table is 
finished. Make the benches in the same way—one 
plank for the top, crossbars below. With this equip- 
ment, picnies at home will be easier to 
manage. Outdoor eating whets appe- 
tites, even for the most ordinary food, 
and it adds zest to family life in hot 
weather. 


table and benehes for their 
(Continued on page 31) 


outdoor 


Besides, the children will enjoy the 


aa 


Asked to speak at a meeting or give the 
devotions, you begin to wonder exactly 


where you saw that helpful article in 


The Secret Place 


How many times have you said, ‘if I could only 
remember in which Secret Place I saw the illustra- 
~ tion and material which is just what I need to help 
me!’’? And you sighed, ‘‘I’d use it if I could only 
find it quickly.’’ 
Or -maybe you do not remember any particular 
article but you just know you would find plenty 
ue ae you in those back issues of The Secret Place 


vays: I have made use of those materials. 


a ean Beaven Abernathy, who iis the 


ld of the benefit and enjoyment even adults 
ize from a story. She wrote, ‘J esus recog- 
re eS for penile of epee sion and t 
man U 


day by day. For the first topic I copied, “Hes 
bt From, the erst I realized the potentialities and 


e of The Secret Place (April, May, June | 


of April, May, and June. 
, task, for it proved to be 


ae ea don a ere hi ie 


: 


a small tablet used for letter writing (half a sheet 
of typewriter paper is fine too) and began to tabulat te 
the contents of The Secret Place before me. — 
At the top of the first page of the folded sheet I 
placed the names of the months, the year and the 
number of the book. April, May, June, 1939, 
No. 1, so I pasted that number on the outside. 
was necessary to identify each sheet in ease it sb 
become separated from the book. x 
Next, I wrote ‘‘ April,’’ and began to enter he 


Your Worth,’’ and the Bible reference, M 
26-33. Since the ‘‘Verse for Today?? was 
in the reference my entry for-April 1 was 
Had this verse not been in the Bible reading . 
day, its reference would also have been 
In this way I entered the ree 


aterials as the wo k p 
f the - issu which | 


quickly see in No. 1 that April gave the topic, ‘‘Joy 
of Family Worship’’; June 21, ‘‘The Family and the 
Household of God’’; with a possibility of help from 
April 14, ‘A Question for Young Men’”’: 
ll, “‘The Child’s Appeal.’’ 

When I was asked to give a speech on faith, I turned 
ut once to my catalog library of The Secret Place. 
Number 6 (July, August, September, 1940) gave me 
the following topies: ‘‘Faith, a Path to God,’’ 
“Faith Which Claims,’’ and ‘‘Faith Rewarded.”’ 
Number 7 yielded ‘‘Faith for These Times,’’ ‘‘ Faith 
in Christ,’’ ‘‘Our Positive Faith,’’ and ‘‘Wings of 
Faith.’? Number 8 contained ‘‘A Faith That Costs 
Something,’’ “‘Through Fear and Trembling to 
Paith,’’ ‘““An Enlarged Faith,’’ ‘‘The Leap of 
Faith,’’ ‘‘ According to Your Faith,’’ and the ‘‘Sim- 
plicity of Faith.’’ Such examples of topical as- 
sistance could be endlessly multiplied. 

When I began teaching the Book of James to a 
high school class in ehurech school, I checked each 
of the cataloged sheets of the forty-five issues of 
The Secret Place then available. I was amazed to 
find eighty-nine references to the little Book of 
James. With the exception of eight (these not es- 
sential) every verse was covered, many verses a 
number of times, giving a wealth of illustrations that 
interested high school young folks. 

Upon my sheet of references I have listed each 
reference with the month, day and number of The 
Secret Place in which it appeared. Then, as we 


and June 


studied each week, I could quickly find all references 


Dust 


We lived in dust storms years ago, and saw 


The sifting shifting gray through all the 
alr. 


It settled from the weary wind in raw 

Embankments leaving fields forsaken, bare. 

We lived .... and prayed for strength 
enough to stay 


Upon the barren land. In time, the rain 


Came back. If dust storms threaten us 
today 

We shall not fear. God’s green will grow 
again. 


MILDRED FIELDER 


as given in the various issues. Many times one copy 
had references to be used in almost every group of 
verses we studied. 

When we began to study Ephesians, I made a 
similar survey of the forty-eight copies of The Secret 
Place then available. My survey revealed 197 refer- 
ences to be used in our study of the 155 verses in the 
six chapters. All except nine verses were covered 
in this wealth of desirable material with issues num- 
ber 31 and 36 each having eight references, and num- 
bers 19 and 47 each seven. 

Later for our study, a survey of the forty-eight is- 
sues showed that all-except three of the 104 verses 
in the four chapters of Philippians were covered with 
184 references in forty-seven of the forty-eight copies. 
Numbers 5, 18, 23, and 24 of The Secret Place each 
contained seven articles. 

Looking at a more recent issue, number 57 (April, 
May, June, 1953) I find eighty-eight references from 
the New Testament and the Old Testament, with 
twenty-seven from the Psalms, twenty-one from Mat- 
thew and twelve from John. It contains seven Philip- 
pian references, six from Ephesians and two from 
James. Some interesting topics appeal to us—‘‘God 
Is <Able,’’ “‘Home Attitudes,’’ “Togetherness, <¢ 
‘‘Wishing Wells,’’ ‘‘Looking for a Parking Place,”’ 
and ‘‘Knowing God.’’ 

We could continue multiplying the uses and joys 
to be found in our copies of The Secret Place. Are 
you using yours? 

But you say, ‘‘I didn’t keep those back copies. 
Too bad you never capitalized on this “‘diamond 
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field’’ in your own back yard. However, it is not 


too late to begin with the issues you do have, be it 
one or more. 
As you try to make a more detailed, vital use of 
your copies of The Secret Place, you will find help 
and joy in entering that ‘‘Secret place of the most 
High to abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 


1Some of the articles from The Secret Place have been collected 
in a heok entitled 450 Stories from Life, edited by Leonard 
Jenkins, Judson Press. $2.50. 
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Wrapping a Wedding Gift 
WD er: Jone ali ere 


For the joy of participating in this wedding 
happiness of two who love each other accept our 
gratitude. Let every wedding be to friends a new 
reminder of the blessings of a happy home. 

As we wrap this gift for a wedding, may it be tied 
with understanding of the opportunities for happiness and with a hope for useful 
years. Even as we smooth the white tissue and straighten the satin bows, keep 
ug mindful of the need to guard against tension and wrinkles developing in 
daily problems of living together. 

As young couples find pleasure in the beauty of their wedding gifts of remem- 
prance, so let each family cherish its high moments of beauty, holding them as a 
challenge when problems or sorrows arise. 


Regardless of circumstances or age, let hearts keep the great adventure of 
being wedded to life itself, loving and serving one another and Thee. 


Ruth C. I[kerman 


Tea at 10 
(Continued from page 14) 


ning, there was always one spot in or- 
der—the little old-fashioned table we 
children called the lunch table. A clean 
cloth was spread on it all day long. 
When we grew hungry in the middle 
of the morning, Mother had us eat a 
little lunch there. 


But on canning days we ate in the 
yard—that is all of us except the one 
who was Mother’s helper. The one of 
us who was helping Mother had tea 

_ and bread and butter with her. 


““Tt rested Mother,’’ I told myself. 
“Tt will rest me. And I’ll take time 
to glance through my new magazine,’’ 

IT was tempted for a minute to drink 
my tea at the table littered with cans 
_ to be boiled and beans to be washed for 
_ the completion of the canning. Then 

‘Tthought of the clean cloth on the lunch 
table, and brought out my prettiest cup 
napkin for the narrow table in the 


of looking at the new maga- 


ed back into memory land. — 


A 
AAmen. 


T rested for the remainder of the morn- 
ing—this hour when I eommuned with 
myself alone; communed with one of my 
children or a caller; communed with my 
God. 


Sometimes Donald, my youngest son, 
comes from his homemade laboratory to 
join me at tea. When I see his boyish 
face topped with rumpled auburn curls 
peep through the door of my kitchen or 
my study as the hands of the clock 
near ten, I know he wants to share my 
tea and my confidence. 

I have learned chemical formulas at 
our tea hour together; I have learned 
that all great scientists are believers in 
God because they appreciate the won- 
ders of the world. And T have talked 
frankly with him over the problem of 
girls, friends, and careers. Yes, tea at 
ten has helped draw my children and 
me closer together. 

‘When we are on vacation trips, Henry, 
my husband, stops the car at some quiet 
little restaurant for ‘‘tea at» ten.’? 
Often the ‘‘tea’’ is soft drinks or dishes 
of ice cream, but the rest period, the 
conversation in which we review the 


beet the are: are akin to the 
conversation in our breakfast nook on 


=, % 


| 
memorized for schoolwork. And though 
the day will be a long one in which well 
drive long distances to reach our des-H 
tination, we have been revitalized for it} 

On some days at home, I go to thef 
back veranda and call the aged man 
who lives with the family next door tof 
join me at tea. He’s ‘‘Grandpa”’ tof 
the neighborhood, but I invite him as} 
‘‘Mr. Seott’?’ because I know he often 
wants to be an individual. 

He comes, his thin hands shaking with i 
palsy. He knows that my cups on the 
table will be large ones, filled only half-| 
way so that he will not be humiliated) 
by his spilling some of the tea they hold. 
He loves the little triangles of lemon 
I have for the tea, the scones I buy} 
because he likes them so well, and the 
gay conversation we have together. | 

His days are heavy because it is aie 
ficult for him to hold a book or meee i 
zine, because so many people with whom 
he talks speak about his condition, — 

But we forget the ‘‘condition’’ and | 
chat about the nest the orioles ar 
building, the zinnias which are just} 
starting to bloom, the cornflowers Henry 
always grows. He tells me about the 
birds which used to nest in his bar 
when he was a farmer, the zinnias 
Cynthia grew, the hardy men who were | 
his friends. es 

Always before he goes home, he bows | 
his head and together we repeat that 
prayer of Christ, all the world should | 
pray daily, ‘‘Our Father, who art im 
heaven.’? =a 

That becomes the benediction for ou 
short hour together... As he walks acros 
lots, I notice his hands do not tremb) 
so much; as I go back to my cannin 
or ironing or to my typewriter am 
desk, my soul, my heart and my hod 
are refreshed, I sing softly to myself 

It is as simple as this, preparing f 
tea at ten.. =i 


: Keath “Say 
BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION: 
Better is a little with the fear of the 

Lorpaes 5 VP ee 

than great treasure and — 

Witte teases = 

Better is a\dinner of herbs 
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We share a duplex apartment 
with another couple who have a 
little girl two months younger 
than our two-and-one-half-year- 
old daughter. Consequently the 
two little girls play together al- 
most daily in the common back 
yard. They play together quite 
nicely for two-year-olds, and most 
of their disagreements can be 
straightened out or charged up to 
“being two-year-olds.’’ I do have 
one serious problem, however. 
My daughter bites—and bites 
hard. The child next door is the 
most frequent victim, usually in 
a fight over a toy; but mother 
and father have been bitten when 
trying to persuade her it is time 
to come home or go to bed or 
what not, and others have been 
bitten when relations became 
strained between them. This 
urge, if you can call it that, seems 
so strong in my child that some- 
times I am inclined to think it at 
times expresses affection as well, 
as she has bitten her playmate 
without provocation but when she 


apparently had been in a loving 


mood toward her. Most often, 
though, she is provoked. 

-' Supervision is fairly constant, 
but usually from the dining-room 
window, which faces the back 
yard and gives a good view of the 
whole yard from either side of 
the duplex. This unfortunate 
1ing does happen, though, in the 
mmediate presence of both moth- 
‘s, almost without warning. 


The other mother has been very 
00d about the situation and has 


not lacking 


f 
younsetor 


withheld any personal opinions 
as to what she thinks I should do, 
though I know it must upset her 
to have her child bitten so often. 
The method I have used most 
often is spanking. I have also 
tried bringing her in the house 
for the rest of the day. Since 
more than one neighbor has told 
me it is a serious thing and that 
in their opinion I should bite my 
child (and hard) every time she 
bites, I feel that this must be the 
opinion of the whole neighbor- 
hood. Although I do not feel that 
this is the thing to do, I have also 
tried this method, without suc- 
cess. 


Perhaps I should mention the 
fact that we also have a six- 
month-old baby boy. The little 
girl has shown some jealousy but 
she has received lots of love and 
attention and the situation with 
regard to the biting habit does 
not seem to have changed in any 


respect since his birth. The 
other little girl is perfectly 
healthy and normal, the only 


child in her family. Our child 
seems to be slightly more aggres- 
sive, although the other child is 
in aggressiveness. 
Both are quite lively. 


IT get the impression that you 
realize that biting is a rather com- 
mon occurrence among two-year- 
old children and that your con- 
cern is not so much over the pit- 
ing as it is over the fact that 
your daughter bites so frequently 
and is apparently impervious to — 
any attempt on your part to dis- 


courage her doing so. The acute- 
ness your problem, together 
with the very understandable em- 
barrassment your daughter’s be- 
havior causes you, may tend to 
make you a bit impatient and to 
want to hurry up the process of 
your daughter’s growing out of 
this behavior pattern. And yet it 
should be said that undesirable as 
this pattern is, she probably will 
grow out of it of her own accord 
within six months or a year. 


of 


But vou want to know what you 
can do in the meantime! First of 
all, you can continue to provide 
supervision for your child when 
she plays with her friends and you 
can try to avert situations in which 
biting might occur. If, in spite 
of your supervision, she bites her 
playmate, don’t spank her, as you 
have found that is not helpful, but 
neither let her have the toy that 
provoked the biting. You may 
even need to put that toy away so 
neither child can have it for a 
time. Don’t particularly scold 
your daughter, but direct her into 
some other activity, or in some 
cases, take her into the house for 
a Short time. Then let her go out 
to play again. If she finds that 
she does not get what she wants 
by biting and that biting does not 
get you overly upset, she is more 
likely to stop biting. Children 
sometimes misbehave because they 
like the attention they get because 
of their misbehavior. 

-Let me suggest, also, that you 
do not overlook the possibility that 
jealousy may be a factor im your 
daughter’s continuing to bite. 


Perhaps she would have stopped — 
biting about the age of two, hada 


it not been for the arrival of her 
baby brother. So 


attention and affection. In the 
meantime, if none of the above 


suggestions proves successful, take 
comfort in the fact that she will — 


probably outgrow her biting be-_ 


havior within a few more months. | 


make certain 
that you are giving her plenty of — 


Helping Them Choose Right 
Companions 


(Continued from page 22) 


the person may be asked to come as an 
overnight guest. These intimate occa- 
sions will give our child the opportunity 
to compare the chum with his parents 
and brothers and sisters. He may be 
trusted to draw his own conclusions. 
Also, it may be considered that we are 
bound to trust the opinions of our chil- 
dren, or at least respect those opinions, 
if we hope to have them confide in us 
with confidence. Frequently, our chil- 
dren are better judges of their mates 
than we are, and it is wise to listen to 
their views before deciding. Time after 
time, the son or daughter of a dear 
friend may appear to us as ideal for our 
child, and we wonder why our child 
has passed this person up in favor of 
someone from a different environment 
entirely. Then there comes to light the 
hidden flaws of the first, and the ster- 
ling qualities of the second. As one 
‘ girl expressed it to her mother when 
she was being urged to date a friend’s 
son, ‘‘He always wants to get me in a 
dark corner, but Jim is always a gentle- 
man.’’ ‘The mother was astonished— 
her daughter had shown more wisdom 
than she. 


A final way of help is the answering 
of questions brought out by our chil- 
dren. Why is Jane better than Elsie? 
What is wrong about riding on the lap 

1) of a boy when the car is crowded? The 
ss Stelski boys say I am a prude because 
I won’t let them hug me all the time— 
am I? I could be invited to a party 
hy the handsomest boy in my class, but 
the girl’s parents won’t be home and 
there is no chaperon. But if I do not 
take this date, this boy will never ask 
a me again, What shall I do? I know 
that John is not the kind of boy I would 
want to marry, but is it not all right 
just to go out with him to have fun? 
_ I won’t get serious with him. 
There are ways, we see, to help our 
children choose right companions. We 
will find that one of the most helpful 
methods is to relate our own youthful 
experiences, how we made mistakes, and 
>; how we were helped by older people to 
make good friends who have influenced 
our lives. Nothing is worse than set- 
§ ourselves up as samples of the per- 
t people. It will encourage us to 
ow that the effort is worth while. The 
vthers of John Wesley, Abraham Lin- 
and pee Roosevelt were emi- 
successful in bringing good peo- 
into the lives of their ane What 
Helen Keller have been without 
Hundreds of illustrations 


wasn’t sure she meant it. 


Letter to Beverly 
(Continued from page 8) 


she thought as she sighed and called for 
Helen to come into the living room. 

“‘~ want to thank you for helping 
me out,’’ Helen said, ‘‘and those ladies 
do appreciate the ride.’’ 

“<T’m glad I could do it,’’? Myra said 
‘¢but I didn’t get my letter off. The 
postman came before I got back.’’ 

‘‘How did you enjoy the hobby dis- 
play yesterday?’’ Helen changed the 
subject. 

“Oh, fine. 
that I went?’’ 

The expression on Helen’s face told 
Myra that she knew all about it. She 
had known about it before Myra did. 
The picture of the whole situation was 
clear to her now. Helen had called the 
home department superintendent and 
told her to ask Myra to help. Helen 
had purposely enlisted her to go to the 
polio ward to keep her mind from her 
loneliness. She had let Bill take her car 
on Wednesday so she could call on Myra 
to pinch-hit for her. 

For the first time in the five years 
they had been neighbors Myra felt 
something stronger than irritation to- 
ward Helen. 

‘¢‘Helen,’’?’ Myra began, sitting up 
stiffly, ‘‘your intentions may have been 
good but it seems to me that you’re 
trying to fill up my time a little too 
efficiently to suit me. It’s my life and 
I’ll appreciate it if you will let me have 
a few minutes I can call my own.’’ 

Helen’s blue eyes bulged in surprise. 
**T’m sorry, Myra, if you feel that way. 
I thought it would be best if you could 
become interested in something outside 
now that Beverly is gone. I only meant 
to help.’’ 

“CA new kind of help, it seems to me.’’ 

““Well, you see, I’ve had two graduate 
from college and I know sometimes it is 
bad when parents can’t adjust them- 
selves properly. They add to their child’s 
homesickness by writing about how hard 
it is to get along without him, or they 
call long distance bemoaning his ab- 
sence. ’’ 

“*T think I can manage my affairs all 
right,’? Myra said shortly. ‘‘Now, if 
you’ll excuse me I want to get my letter 
written.’’ She did not look up as Helen 
went quietly from the room. 

She sat without moving for a few 
minutes. Then she started the letter, 
‘‘My darling Beverly,’’ but after she 
looked at the words for a few seconds 
she crumpled the page in her hand. She 
began this time, ‘‘Dear Beverly: ’’ 

Then she wrote about all the things 
she’d been doing. When she finished, 


But how did you know 


= she realized that she had made only one 
casual mention of missing Beverly. She 
told herself that Helen had not influ- 


fu fy 


enced the tone of her letter, but she 
# 


the way it was with her visits to mem- 
bers of the home department that after- 
noon. When the time came she could 
not call the superintendent and say that 
she had changed her mind. 

As the days passed unbelievably fast 
Myra found she was getting glimpses 
into a world she’d never known. And } 
although she missed Beverly that feeling 
of smothering loneliness for her had 
passed. She saw very little of Helen 
because she had made it clear that she 
could get along without seeing her. 

On the fourth week end after school 
started Beverly came home unexpectedly 
and surprised her family. Myra and 
Sam were eating their evening meal when 
she arrived, 

The excitement did not die down suf- 
ficiently for Myra and Beverly to have 
a long talk until later in the evening. 

‘¢You know, Mom,’’ Beverly said, 
brushing her short auburn hair into 
place, ‘‘ you don’t know how proud I’ve 
been of you. When your letters came 
they were so interesting that I’d tell 
everybody about all the things you were 
doing. And one day Beth said, ‘I wish 
Mom would find herself something to do 
so she’d get me off her mind. I’m so 
tired of her writing and saying how 
much she misses me. If she had some 
thing to keep her occupied she wouldn’t | 
be so miserable—and neither would I.’ ’” 

Myra hesitated a moment, ‘‘Well, o: 
course I missed you, but sitting arounc 
thinking about it didn’t help—so I—I— 
decided to keep busy.’? Myra felt 
guilty. She knew Helen deserved most 
of the credit but she didn’t exactly know 
how to say it. = 

‘‘And the only girls in the whole 
dorm who didn’t stick it out were tho 
whose mothers wrote a sob story every 
day about how they couldn’t get along 
without them; then they’d call every 
night and the poor things had to ge 
home in self-defense.’’ 

“‘T hadn’t thought of it in exactly 
that way,’’ Myra admitted. ‘‘I gues 
that would be demoralizing.’’ F 

““T was homesick enough to die foi 
the first two weeks,’’ Beverly said, ‘‘ bu 
I was determined I wouldn’t let yor 
know it. If you’d written a lot o 
stuff about missing me and wishing 
was home TI don’t know whether I cow 
have stuck it out. Could you tell by 1 
letters that Iwas homesick??? 

Myra had never been more sur 
“‘T couldn’t tell it at all,’’ she 
‘not at all.’ For the first time 
realized that her daughter was no lo 
a baby, she was a woman. Could i 
that she was actually more mature 
her own mother? ~~" 52) eee 

Suddenly Myra thought | 
got up from her chair an 
ward the telephone. 

“Where ar 
asked. ‘i 


This Is the Way We Did It 


Take Time, Mother 


There’s a big steam shovel at work 
down the street. There is a white 
picket fence in front of a home, and 
the gate is shut. And, leaning against 
the fence, straining his blue eyes to 
watch the shovel dip and come up, is a 
sturdy little five-year-old. 

A little boy obedient, but oh, it would 

be so wonderful if one was only closer, 
and could see the shovel bite into the 
hill. And, Mother too busy to take him. 
_ But—is Mother really too busy? 
_ I discovered I wasn’t one day.- I had 
come to the front door to suggest play- 
ing in the back yard. But the words 
stayed on my lips. There was some- 
thing about that intent, sturdy little 
figure— 

I gave a quick look around the kitchen. 
There was nothing that demanded im- 
mediate attention. 

A few minutes later, a small grimy 
hand was tight in mine, as we stood 
close to that marvelous steam shovel, 
and watched it work. And to make 
the trip more exciting, the men lifted 
an excited boy into the cab, and the 
operator let him touch the magic levers 
that lifted that wonderful shovel. 


Come Over to Our Back Yard 
(Continued from page 25) 


school, church and Scout group get-to- 
gethers, and it will save much wear and 
tear on the house if they are enter- 
tained outside. The table can be a—- 
game table as well as a dining table if 
“‘handy Andy,’’ while he is painting 
the top, decorates it with a checker- 
board. 3 , 
‘The benefits to be derived from a 
back-yard playground are almost too 
numerous to list. One result which we 
have not yet suggested is that it will 
keep your children off the streets at a 
time when, according to the National 
Safety Council, so many children are 
killed or injured in motor accidents. 
The less money you invest in the 
equipment for your playground, and the 
ore interest, resourcefulness, energy 
nd labor it requires from parents and 
dren, the greater will be your chil- 
n’s appreciation of it. It will bring 
ents and children closer together, 
iving them long-to-be-remembered op- 
ortunities to work and play together. 
children will not want to wander 
y from home, but will proudly and 
siastically call to their playmates, 
over to owr back yard!’’ — 

eS 
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What a story a small lad had to tell 
his father that night! 

Another time, the fire engine went by, 
its siren wailing—a brush fire was out 
of control. Again Mother took time, 
and a small lad saw the firemen at 
work, and maybe a tiny germ of the 
dangers of fire was planted. 

One day, Mother took time to tell her 
son about the nest building that was 
going on in the big maple. Later, his 
father showed him the eggs, and then 
the tiny birds. They were ecstatic mo- 
ments for a child. 

Another time, when I was busy water- 
ing the lawn and the garden, I took 
time to let him get into his bathing 
suit. What fun it was to dash in and 
out of the spray. Who could mind the 
little extra time it had taken to do the 
task, when one recalled the happy 
laughter of a small boy? 

One day, Timmy had evidently been 
trying to remember a story that I had 
read to him. ‘There was one part he 
just couldn’t remember. So, he came to 
me, confident that Mother would know. 

I was busy making cookies, but I 
found time to read the story of the 


By Florence J. Johnson 


Beware of Your Wants 
(Continued from page 13) 


Let your conversation not be just 
between the two of you. Include God. 
‘Try to find what the religious inter- 
pretation of some particular situation 
might be. Above all, set aside specific 
times for devotions, as a family, and 
individually. Be as concerned over this 
development in your child’s life as you 
are over his educational and social 
opportunities. 

Budget your time. How much of a 
week is spent at the country club, how 
much at the church? Do you rush 
through the morning devotional so that 
you will have ample time with the news- 
paper? If you are hurried, what is the 
first thing you leave out? Lo 

Watch your own example. What the 
oldsters are, the youngsters become, only, — 
with their vim, even more so. ‘‘Don’t 
send your children to church school. 
Take them!’’ has been so often repeated 
that unfortunately it means too little. 
In reply to the question, ‘‘Shall I teach 
my child to pray?’’ Carlyle answered, 
«Never, unless you pray with him!’’ 

And remember: one day as a parent 


you will be summoned before that court 


whenever they accepted awards, the 


“ 


Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat. One 
reading was enough. Satisfied he went 
on with his play. Mother had taken 
time. 

Are you so intent on your daily tasks 
that you forget those brief, fleeting mo- 
ments that mean so much in the build- 
ing up of a child’s faith in home and 
family? 

Take time, 
late. 


Mother, before it’s too 


where it will be determined whether you 
have been faithful to your responsibil- 
ities, most important of which are your 
children! 

Let us pray that the Great Judge 
may be pleased. 


‘Our Father Taught Us’’ ; “iy 
(Continued from page 11) sal 


right paths when they were young. Will 
once exclaimed to a visitor admiring the — 
awards they had won, ‘‘To be frank — 
about it, we have accomplished much, 
my brother and I. But we should have ites 


done great things; we were given the 
opportunity. We were born at the right ‘. 
time and to the right parents. ... We — 
were not geniuses. We were only hard 
workers. We were reared in medicine = 


ise | 
at 


oF tum 


We learned from our father.’’ $ 
Throughout their life, in all they did, — 
Pee 


. we 
> a aa 


phrase, ‘‘Our father taught us . 
was often on their lips. 


Those Neglected Children 


There are about 400,000 of them. There were 385,- 
000 of them in 1952—children who were brought be- 
fore our nation’s courts as ‘‘delinquents.’’ People 
who know say that these children are not inherently 
or incorrigibly bad. Probably they are just what 
we have called them, neglected children. 

Most of them are neglected by their parents. They 
are the products of broken homes. They come from 
homes where parents do not greatly care what hap- 
pens to them and who give little supervision to their 
activities. They live in slums where they are the 
victims of insecurity, physical want, undernourish- 
ment, physical handicaps. Their parents may be 
forced by economie conditions to work and thus are 
unable to give necessary guidance even though they 
may want to do so, 

They are also neglected by the courts. There are 
only 200 special children’s courts in our country to- 
day. Forty of our states have no such courts and 
neglected children are turned over to the courts 
which are not trained to handle the special problems 
of neglected children. Even in New York state, 
where probably more children’s courts are found 
than anywhere else only forty-two per cent of the 
children received the proper type of treatment rec- 
ommended for them. 

They are neglected by all of us. To put it more 
pointedly, they are neglected by you. Even if they 
sre not your children, even if they are not remotely 
related to you, they are your responsibility. They 
are children of society which is all of us. — Y 
: All of us need to show much more concern for 
wese 400,000 stumbling little ones. One of the chief 
ways we neglect them is by failing to provide suf- 
ficient funds to set up means of working with them. 
joes your community have a Children’s Court? 
Christian people ought to know more about this 
cea problem. A good place to start would be 

udy, either individually or mm a chureh study 
group, the Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 207 , Chil- 


You can secure it 


dren in Court, by Helen Puner. 


ceive mailing instructions, address lists, and magé 
zine labels. Include postage for these since this se 
ice 1S given without pay. 


Christian Education Week 


for 25 cents from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 Hast 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Good Solution for an Old 
Problem 


Almost as puzzling a problem as what to do with 
old razor blades is what to do with your old maga- 
zines. 

You cannot save them forever, though some of us| 
try to do so. Eventually they have to go, or you 
have to rent a storehouse. Most of us finally give up 
and turn them over to the paper drives sponsored by 
the Boy Scouts, the lodge, or the church. 

A really constructive solution is available to all 
who want to take the trouble. There is an organiza- 
tion called Magazines for Friendship which will put 
you in touch with significant persons in other coun- 
tries to whom you ean send your old magazines. 
Here is a real contribution nearly every home ean 
make to the cause of international understanding. Of 
course, only the best magazines, which give an ace 
rate, undistorted picture of life in these United States 
should be sent. Church publications especially, ine 
cluding Hearthstone if you can let your copy go, are 
good for this purpose. No pulps, comics, sensational 
rags, or jingoistic publications should be sent. 

Write to Magazines for Friendship, Inc., Occidenta 
College, Los Angeles 41, California, and you will re 


Falls during September 26—October 3. The them 


this year is ‘The Bible in the Home.”’ Is your chure 


planning to observe this occasion? Why not 


into the matter and see if something cannot be do 


to secure the cooperation of church and hom 
making this week one of the outstanding ones 
year. Materials for this observance are ava 
through your directors of Christian Family L 
from the National Council of the Churches of Chr 
79 Bast Adams St, Chicago 3, 


oe 
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ERE JESUS WALKED by Sanford Fleming. 
ae a takes you on a devotional tour of the 
Holy Land—along the shores of Galilee, the streets 
of Jerusalem, wherever you can find a more vital _ 
fellowship with the Master. Each of the twelve 
chapters combines accurate historical and geo- _ 
eraphical information with a deep understanding ae 
Of the spirit of the Holy Land and its people. It 

helps to interpret more fully the inner, basic truths: - 
of Christ. For teacher, pastor—all who, from the 
pulpit or classroom, would tell Christ’s life. Ulus- oS 
trated with recent photographs and end-pape 
maps. $2.90 : . 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? by G. Curtis Jones. 
Through the masterly use of stories, conversations 
and live illustrations, this inspiring new book brings 
Christian stewardship from the confusing abstract ¢ 
into concrete situations we all have experienced. 
Washable plasticolor cover, $1.25 


THE PRICE AND THE PRIZE by Culbert G. 
Rutenber. The meaning of our Christian faith 
explained for youth and laymen. Dr. Rutenber sets 
forth clearly and simply the great truths of God’s 
relation to man—explaining the redemption that 
takes place through Christ, and how that can give 
our lives real meaning. Cloth, $/.50; paper, $1.00 


My Friends 
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MY HOME, MY FRIENDS, GOD’S OUT- 
DOORS, MY CHURCH. Four lovely 32-page 
books for two-year-old children. Each has richly 
colored pictures, child-life and Bible stories,. table 
graces and verses to sing. All stories are in the 
areas of experience through which a two-year-old 


may be led to a beginning knowledge of God. $1.50 
per set of four. 


STORIES FROM CHURCH. Four 32-page 
books for three-year-old children. There are ap- 
pealingly illustrated stories in color about how 
Jesus went about doing good, a baby brother, feed- 
mg the birds, friends at church, learning a do 
things, fun at home, when Jesus was a baby, etc. 
Also songs and prayers. 35 cents each. j 


eee BETWEEN-TIME MEDI- 
=== =———~, TATIONS by Samuel FF 
Pugh. These 51 verges) 
(both rhymed and un- 
rhymed) convey their beau- 
tiful and moving messages 
in a freshness of expression 
entirely free of banal senti- 
mentalisms. In each one, 
whether or not it speaks 
directly of God, the depth 
of the poet’s religious ex- 
| perience is clear. Imita- 
| tion leather and gold, $1.00; 
| Decor paper, 50 cents. 


By Sameer F. Pook 
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RHAPSODY IN BLACK by Richard Ellsworth | 
Day. ‘The full-length biography of John Jasper, | 
the slave who became one of Virginia’s best-loved | 
preachefs. Tells his background, work in Rich- 
mond tdbacco houses, his conversion, and final | 
fame. ‘Two great sermons are given in full. Early | 
Richmond comes alive as does the spirit and heart 
of John Jasper whose unshakable faith has a mes- 
sage for us today. $2.50 


THE 7 TEEN YEARS 
by Alberta Z. Brown. ~~ 
Popular as a “convert- 
ible” among teen-agers, 
but more within their 
reach! Explains prob- 
lems and opportunities ~ ! 
they face regarding body, 
home, education, money, 
leisure, friends, religion, ~| 
attitudes, the world and 
future. Written in a 
casual, friendly manner 
discussing :~ envy, “thrill” 
activities, taking life’s 
ups and downs, dating, 
family, etc. Delightful 
cartoons. $1.50 


